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MALAYA AND ITS COMMUNICATIONS 


MALAYA is a generic name_ covering British territories and 
protectorates in the Malay Peninsula, together with some territory in 
Borneo. The units composing Malaya are: (a) The Straits Settlements 

-Singapore, Penang, Malacca, and Labuan (off Borneo) with their 
dependencies—forming a British Colony. Christmas Island and Cocos 
Islands, in the Indian Ocean to the south of Java, are attached to 
Singapore. (b) The Federated Malay States—Perak, Selangor, Negri 
Sembilan (“the Nine States”, itself a federation), and Pahang, each‘ 
with its own native administration and council, with a British Resident, 
but with a federal Government at Kuala Lumpur with a British Federal 
Secretary. (c) Native States under British protection not included in 
the Federation—Johore, Kedah; Perlis, Kelantan, and Trengganu, 
and, in Borneo, Brunei. These States are ruled by their own Sultans or 
Rajas, each with a British adviser. There are British officials for many 
technical services. They are autonomous States in treaty relations with 
Great Britain, but British advice is tendered on all matters except 
Malay customs and religion. 

Co-ordination in this variety of government is secured by the fact 
that the Governor and Commander-in-Chief, Straits Settlements, is 
ex officio High Commissioner, Malay States, and there is in fact close 
co-operation. British Residents and Advisers in the States act under 
his general authority. The Native States have shown the greatest 
liberality in the past in contributing to the construction of the Singapore 
base, and, since the beginning of the present war, they have made large 
contributions for imperial defence. 

The Straits Settlements are small in area, but of great importance 
politically and from the point of view of trade and industry. Of the 
population of 1.1 million in 1931 (it is now 1.4 million), 251,000 were 
Malays and 664,000 Chinese. The Chinese have therefore a substantial 
majority. There is also a large Indian population. In the Federated 
Malay States, which occupy the centre of the Peninsula, with a total 
area of 27,540 square miles and a population in 1931 of 1.7 million 
(now 2.1 million), Malays numbered 443,600, Chinese 711,500, and 
Indians 380,000, Chinese here also being in the majority. The Chinese 
are mostly traders and miners, the Indians labourers on rubber planta- 
tions. The greater proportion return to China and India with their 
savings, but a large number settle permanently, and there are many 
Malaya-born. 

In the autonomous Malay States Malays form a much higher 
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proportion of the population. They form, indeed, everywhere the 
majority, except perhaps in Johore where Malays and Chinese are about 
equally numerous, a fact explicable by the large mining industry for 
tin, iron, bauxite, gold, and wolfram. In the other States the Chinese 
and Indian populations are much less important, and Malays are in a 
large majority. The proportion of the population born outside the 
country, as high as 56.6 per cent in Johore, at the time of the census of 
1931 was only 23.9 per cent in Kedah, 4.6 per cent in Kelantan, 13.5 per 
cent in Perlis, 7.3 per cent in Trengganu- 

The traditional occupations of Malays are agriculture and fishing; 
they are an independent people, with no liking for plantation work or 


“mining, and they are no match for the Chinese as traders. 


Because Singapore is one of the great entrepot stations in the East, 
it is difficult to know exactly what is the value of the produce of 
Malaya exported to the rest of the world, but the export of purely 
domestic produce is certainly of greater importance than the entrepot 
trade. ‘Straits Tin”’ is a special case, much of the ore being imported, 
and the income derived from smelting is relatively inconsiderable. The 
great smelting industry at Singapore and Penang, world markets 
for the product, are a great benefit to the local tin mines. Therefore, 
though tin figures as the largest item of domestic produce exported 
from Straits Settlements, reservations must be made. The commodities 
in which Malaya is a considerable world supplier (the figures are for 
1938) are: 


PRODUCTION OF CERTAIN COMMODITIES 
Metric tons, Per cent 


000’s of world 

omitted production 
Iron ore (metal content) 1,260 1.4 
Manganese ore (metal content) 8 0.3 
Tin ore (metal content) 44 26.7 
Tungsten ore (metal content) 673 3.2 
Rubber (shipments) - 378 41.5 
Copra 149 8.0 
Palm oil and palm kernel oil (net exports) 60 7.3 
Rice 536 0.6 


Malaya is thus one of the great suppliers of tin and rubber which 
have made the country wealthy. Of the commodities listed above 
there is a large surplus for export, except in rice, of which Malaya 
produces rather more than half her requirements, supplies coming 
normally from Thailand and Burma mainly. Malaya depends on 
Burma and Netherlands India for oil. Malaya produced many tropical 
products, and in some of them she has a surplus over domestic require- 
ments. For most fruits there are two crops annually, one major and one 
minor cropping season. Christmas Island produces phosphates on a 
large scale. The forests provide a source of wealth. Fishing is a major 
industry, but there is nevertheless a large import, mainly” for 
consumption by the Chinese population. Japanese, here as elsewhere 
in Eastern waters, -have played a large part in the fishing industry, 
which is mainly financed, however, by Chinese. Of 140 power-driven 
fishing-boats registered in Straits Settlements in 1937, 100 were 
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Japanese. The main fishing fleet was of sailing boats. In 1937 40 per 
cent of fish landed at Singapore was by Japanese, most of it caught on 
the high seas or in foreign territorial waters. 

The western parts of the Peninsula are the most developed, and 
it is here that the towns, industries and plantations (rubber and coco- 
nuts, etc.), are to be found. The tin mines are also mainly in the west, 
mainly in the Federated Malay States of Perak and Selangor. The 
centre of the peninsula, traversed from north to south by a mountain 
range, isstill much of it jungle, and spurs stretching eastward are largely 
covered with jungle. 

Railways. The main lines of communication are also in the west. 
The Federated Malay Straits Railway operates in all three sections of 
Malaya. From the terminus on Singapore Island it crosses by a 
causeway to the mainland of Johore. Crossing Johore to the northern 
frontier at Gemas, it branches there into two main lines, the one 
running north through the States of Negri Sembilan, Pahang, and 
Kelantan, terminating at the port of Tumpat, close to the Thai frontier 
and 328 miles from Gemas. The western branch runs north-north-west 
through Negri Sembilan, Malacca, Selangor, Perak and Wellesley 
Province to Prai, opposite ~Penang Harbour, thence through Kedah 
and Perlis to the Thai frontier station of Pahang Besar, 580 miles from 
Singapore. Through traffic with the Thai State Railways was opened 
in 1918, the distance from Singapore to Bangkok being 1,195 miles. 
There is another connexion with the Thai railways via the short branch 
Pasir Mas in Kelantan to the Golok river at the frontier where it joins 
the Siamese line to Haad Yai, the junction for the main route Singapore- 
Penang-Bangkok. 

Roads. There is a close network of roads in western Malaya. In the 
east they are few. Johore is well supplied. In Pahang there is a main 
road joining up with the western system west and east, to the coast 
at Kuantan, with a branch south, to the mouth of the Pahang river. 
From Kuala Trengganu, at the mouth of the Trengganu river, there is 
a road running north-west, roughly parallel with the coast, about 
10 miles inland, to Khota Bharu and Tumpat, connecting with a 
network of roads in the tip of north-east Kelantan. 

Ports. The main port of the peninsula is Singapore. Apart from 
the great naval base, Singapore is a huge commercial port, visited 
by all the main shipping lines serving the Far East, with almost 
unlimited accommodation in sheltered anchorages, and some 12,744 feet 
of wharfages. There are 5 dry docks. The naval base, on the northern 
shore of the island, is reckoned one of the strongest in the world. Its 
importance to the countries in the Indian and Pacific Oceans was 
fully recognized from the start, and large contributions to its con- 
struction were made by New Zealand, the Federated Malay States, 
Hong-kong and Johore. Since the beginning of the war Australian 
troops have contributed to the defence of the place. Indian troops 
there have been largely reinforced. South-east of the naval establish- 
ments (formerly named H.M.S. Terror, now H.M.S. Sultan) lies the 
air base, served by the Australian Air Force as well as by the R.A.F. 
The civil air base, a nodal point in all Far Eastern air communications, 
lies on the south-east of the island. 

Of the other Straits Settlements ports Penang, lying at the north end 
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of the Malacca Strait, has good modern installations and a roadstead 
fairly sheltered in all weathers; its accommodation is supplemented by 
wharfage at the mouth of the Prai river on the mainland. Malacca 
has an open roadstead not suited for large vessels. 

The Federated Malay States and the Unfederated States do most 
of their trade through Singapore and Penang, but they have some 
ports of their own: The most important is Port Swettenham, about 
30 miles from Kuala Lumpur at the mouth of the Klang river, with a 
completely landlocked harbour, good wharves and warehouses supplied 
by the railway. Many of the big lines serving the Far East call here. 

On the east coast of Malaya most ports are almost inaccessible during 
the N.E. monsoon period, and have bars making navigation difficult. 
Taking them from north to south the ports with considerable 
coasting trade are: in Kelantan: Tumpat, Bachok, Semarak, small 
vessels only, no wharfage, goods taken off By lighter. In Trengganu: 
Kuala Trengganu, Chukai (Kemaman); local steamers enter even during 
the N.E. monsoon period; there are many other small ports. In 
Pahang: Kuantan and Pekan; Kuantan, unlike most river ports on the 
east coast, has no bar. In Johore: Endau, Mersing; ocean-going steamers 
visit Endau in the fine season to load iron-ore brought down the 
river by lighter. 

On the south and west coasts. In Johore: several small ports on the 
Johore river, served by small cargo boats from Singapore; Batu Pahat 
and Muar and several smaller ports; ocean-going steamers (mainly. 
Japanese) load iron-ore at Batu Pahat from Japanese-owned iron 
mines in the interior. In Negri Sembilan: Port DicRson, fed by a 
complete network of roads. In Selangor: Port Swettenham’ (already 
noted), and Kuala Selangor. In Perak: Teluk Anson (some distance up 
the river Perak), Sitiawan, Port Weld, Kuala Kurau. In Kedah: 
Sungei Patani, and-Alor Star, both of them some way up the rivers on 
which they stand. Many of the rivers are navigable. In Perlis: Com- 
munication with Penang is by junk; motor boat services to Kedah 
and the neighbouring Thailand coast. 

Air. Malaya is served by Imperial Airways, which has landing 
stages at Penang and Singapore, by the Malayan internal service 
with a daily service between Singapore, Kuala Lumpur, and Penang, 
by the K.L.M. (Dutch Service) and by a local Dutch service with 
Netherlands India. 

The more important land ’plane bases (see the Aeronautical Cor- 
respondent of The Times, August 18th, 1941), are Alor Star (Kedah); 
Kota Bharu (Kelantan); Batu Pahat (Johore); Ipoh (Perak); Kuala 
Lumpur (Selangor); Bayan Lepas (Penang), Port Swettenham 
(Selangor); Kallang, Seletar, and Tengah (Singapore), the two latter 
being R.A.F. stations; Sitiawan (Perak), Skudai landing ground 
(Johore), Sungei Patani (Kedah). There are seaplane bases at Langkawi 
Island (Kedah), Lumut (Dindings river, Perak), Muar (Johore), Glugor 
(Penang), and Kallang, on the east side of Singapore, which has 
slipways, hangars, and repair shops. .-* 








THE DIVISION OF THE SPOILS IN 
YUGOSLAVIA 


AFTER the invasion of Yugoslavia and Greece in the spring of this 
year by Italy and Germany, two of Yugoslavia’s neighbours, Hungary 
and Bulgaria, followed suit in order to secure a share in the spoils. The 
lion’s share, in appearance at all events, fell to Italy, who acquired 
part of Slovenia, a great part of the coveted Dalmatian coast, and a 
dominating influence—on paper at least—in the new Greater Croatia 
G and Montenegro. Germany annexed no territory north of the Save 
except Slovenia, though she occupied Serbia and the Yugoslav Banat 
and held key points in Croatia. Hungary took the rich lands of the 
re: Yugoslav Baranya west of the Danube, the Batka in the triangle 
y between the Danube and the Tisza, and small districts on either side 
A of the river Mur. The Bulgarians seized a strip of eastern Serbia, 
ot including Pirot, and nearly the whole of Serbian Macedonia, including 
the towns and districts of Skoplje (Uskiib), Veles (Kopriilu), Prilep, 
Bitolj (Monastir), and Okhrida. Italy has secured some districts of 
Montenegro and southern Serbia, including the plain of Kossovo for 
Albania, and there have been fierce disputes between Italy and Bulgaria 
over the districts adjoining Lake Okhrida. The Rumanians have 
occupied an area opposite the Iron Gate of the Danube. The Yugoslav 
Banat is in German occupation. The accompanying map shows the 
i _original boundaries of Yugoslavia, the annexed areas, together with 
4 occupied areas of the Banat and the small area opposite the Iron Gate 
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being cross-hatched, and the present boundaries of Serbia, Croatia, and 
zs Montenegro. 
ee There remain three ‘‘States’: Greater Croatia, which includes not 





only the old Croatia-Slavonia, but the whole of the former Bosnia and 
Heréegovina and part of Dalmatia; Serbia, heavily reduced in area; 
and Montenegro. The first two have Goverhments composed of their 
nationals, but necessarily subservient to Germany and Italy, that is 
to say that the fagade of autonomy is retained. In all three there 
is fierce opposition, and armed resistance on a considerable scale, as is 
shown by the Yugoslav military communiqué, issued for the first time 
on Dec. 3 from Cairo. 

The Germans exploited to the full the old differences between Serbs 
i and Croats, and no doubt hoped that the creation of an “‘independent 
Croatia” would bring them the good will and the loyalty of the Croat 
population. But before the outbreak of war these differences had been 
largely solved by providing Croatia with autonomy (see the Bulletins 
of May 4, 1940, and April 19, 1941), and though some support for the 
Nazis was found in the towns, notably at Zagreb, the Croat peasants, 
well organized under Dr. Matek, remained loyal to Yugoslavia. 

On April 10, after German troops had occupied Zagreb, General 
Kvaternik, describing himself as Acting Chief of State, broadcast 
from Zagreb a declaration that ‘‘Croatia is free and independent’. 
On the 11th Ante Paveli¢, the notorious Croat terrorist, arrived in 
= Belgrade from Italy, and declared himself to be Poglavnik (leader) of 
i the Croat State. He then proceeded to form a Government of his 
4 friends, mainly from the Usta&i terrorist organization, which had been 
kept in being before the war in Hungary and especially in Italy. The 
2008 
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THE PARTITION OF YUGOSLAVIA 


The Banat and the area opposite the Iron Gate are not actually annexed, 
though they are definitely in German and Rumanian occupation respectively 





















































more important documents fixing the boundaries of “independent” 
Croatia are a German-Croatian Treaty signed at Zagreb on May 13, 
fixing the boundaries between the Slovenian territory incorporated in 
the Reich and Croatia, the details to be arranged by a frontier Com- 
mission (for the text see Vdlkischer Beobachter, May 16, 1941); and two 
treaties signed in Rome on May 18 (for the text see Giornale d'Italia, 
May 20, 1941). The first of the Italian treaties fixes the Croatian- 
Italian boundary in Dalmatia, giving Italy a substantial hinterland for 
the port of Fiume, and, as the map shows, practically all the good ports 
and all the Dalmatian islands but three. Croatia retains, however, the 
port of Senj, which has no railway, and Dubrovnik (Ragusa) which has 
a Narrow gauge railway into Hertegovina. Apparently some arrange- 
ment is to be made for the use by Croatia of the now Italian port of 
Split (Spalato) which has rail connection with Zagreb; Italy gains in 
particular the excellent harbour of Kotor (Cattaro) which was an 
important Austro-Hungarian naval base in the old days. An Agree- 
ment attached to the boundary Treaty provides that Croatia shall not 
fortify any part of the coast left to her, nor create a naval force. The 
second is a Treaty of Guarantee and Collaboration, under which Italy 
guarantees the political independence and the territorial integrity of 
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Croatia, and Croatia virtually places her foreign relations in the hands 
of Italy, agrees to collaborate with the Italians in army organization, 
and to enter into mutual commercial relations with Italy. It will be 
seen that Croatia is put definitely under Italian tutelage, although the 
conquest of the country was effected by the Reich. Nevertheless, it 
seems that’ in practice Croatian economy generally is dictated from 
Berlin, and Zagreb is stated to be in process of becoming a_ purely 

German town. The signing of the Treaties in Rome was followed on the 
same day by an elaborate ceremonial in the Quirinal, when Aimone, 
Duke of Spoleto, brother of the Duke of Aosta, was proclaimed King 
of Croatia by King Victor Emanuel, in the presence of Ante Pavelié 
and 100 Croat delegates. The nomination had been made at the request 
of Paveli¢. The ceremony had no immediate sequence, as the new 
King has not left Italy. 

Serbia is reduced, as we have seen, to less than her 1914 dimensions, 
indeed less than her 1912 area, and her capital, Belgrade, is faced 
across the river Save by Semlin (Zemun), nominally Croat, but 
garrisoned by German troops. The whole force of German hatred 
appears to have been turned on the Serbs, and there is as yet no docu- 
ment suggesting any formal status for the country. Serbia also has a 
Government under General Nedi¢, but their effective authority appears 
to be strictly circumscribed. The new Government in Belgrade was 
repudiated (Sept. 14) by the Yugoslav Government in London. Their 
declared aim was to allow Serbians to take over the work of pacification 
to avoid extermination of the Serbs by the Germans. General Nedi¢ 
enrolled a Serbian army for this purpose, and on Sept. 14 he broadcast 
an appeal to insurgents to abstain from challenging German might and 
thus avoid civil war. This appeal had little success. 

Slovenia (the former Yugoslav banovina of Drava), with the Batka 
and the Banat providing much of the richest agricultural areas of 
Yugoslavia, has been divided between the Germans and the Italians. 
The German-Italian boundary follows the Save as far as Saint Veit, and 
then turns sharply west to the 1920 frontier. The Italian share is thus 
the south-western area (the southern part of former Austrian Carniola) 
with the capital Ljubljana. 

As already stated Italy has annexed Kotor (Cattaro) the former 
Austrian naval base, while Montenegro has received ‘‘independence’’ 
at the hands of Italy, who sent a Civil Commissioner to Cetinje in 
April, and is said to be advised by a Montenegrin Council. In July 
(according to a*Transocean broadcast) a National Assembly called at 
Cetinje declared the country to be an independent monarchy and 
asked the King of Italy to name a Regent. The Stefani Agency stated 
(Nov. 30) that an Italian Government had been appointed, and was 
to take up residence in Cetinje. 

No definite information is available about the Yugoslavian Banat; 
though at one time Rumanian troops were there, it appears to be in 
German hands. German sources (Newe Wiener Tageblatt, July 18) stated 
that for the Banat a special administration had been provided, ‘‘assur- 
ing to the German national group a rdle corresponding to its numbers 
and importance”, ' M. B. 
(To be continued) 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S ADDRESS OF DECEMBER 10 


IN a fireside talk on Dec. 10 President Roosevelt said the Japanese 
attacks provided a climax toa decade of international immorality; the 
gangsters had banded together to make war on the whole human race. 
Their challenge had now been flung at the United States, and 
Congress and the people had accepted it. He had prepared a full 
record of their relations with Japan, and this would be submitted to 
Congress; it would show that “no Americans to-day, or 1,000 years 
hence, need feel anything but pride in our patience, our efforts through 
all the years towards achieving a peace in the Pacific which would be 
fair to every nation, large or small’’. 

He pointed out that the course Japan had followed since 1931 had 
paralleled that of Hitler and Mussolini. To-day it was a collaboration 
so well calculated that all the continents of the world and all the seas 
were considered by Axis strategists as one gigantic battlefield. He 
recalled how each of the moves and aggressions by all three Powers 
had been made without warning, and said, “‘it is all of one pattern. 
We are now in this war, We are all in it—all the way. Every single 
man, woman, and child is a partner in the most tremendous under- 
taking of our American history’. 

The news so far had all been bad; they had suffered a serious setback 
in Hawaii, and they must be prepared for the possibility of losing 
Wake, Midway, and Guam. Here he appealed to his countrymen to 
reject all rumours; “the ugly little hints of complete disaster fall 
thick and fast in war time’, he said; they had to be examined and 
appraised, and he promised that as soon as the facts had been estab- 
lished about all operations he would make them public, provided that 
this would not in any way assist the enemy. They all—every citizen 
in every, walk of life—shared the responsibility of not disseminating 
rumours or unconfirmed reports. 

Since the fall of France, when the world first realized the mechanized 
might which the Axis had been building for so many years, America 
had taken advantage of the time, “knowing that attack might reach 
us in all too short a time, to increase industrial strength and capacity 
to meet the demands of modern warfare. Precious months were gained 
by sending vast quantities of material to the nations still able to 
resist the Axis, and “‘our policy rested on the fundamental truth that 
the defence of any country resisting Hitler or Japan was in the long 
run the defence of our own country’’. This had given them time to 
build their assembly lines of production, and these were now in opera- 
tion. But it was only a beginning—‘‘We must be set to face a long war 
against crafty and powerful bandits . . . it will not only be a long war, 
it will be a hard war”, and they must produce not only for their own 
forces but for others fighting Germany and Japan throughout the 
Americas and the world. 

The Government had decided on two broad policies: first to speed 
up all existing production by working on a 7-day a week basis, and 
second, to rush additional capacity of production by building more 
plants, adding to old ones, and raising many smaller ones for war needs. 
They had met obstacles, disputes, indifferences, etc., but that was now 
forgotten, and “‘the country now has an organization in Washington 
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built around men and women who are recognized experts in their own 
fields’. Ahead there lay hard work and—he was about to say, sacri- 
fices, but it was not correct to use that word. It was not sacrifice to do 
all one could to give one’s best for the nation when it was fighting for 
its existence and its future life; rather it was a privilege. 

There was enough food for everyone and enough left over to send to 
those fighting alongside them, but there would be a definite shortage 
of metals of many kinds for civilian use. They would need for war 
purposes more than half that portion of the principal metals which 
during the past year had gone into articles for civilian use. He was 
sure, however, that people would cheerfully give up those material 
things they were asked to give up, and sure, too, that they would 
retain all those great spiritual things without which they could not win 
through.. The United States could accept nothing less than victory, 
final and complete; not only must the shame of Japanese treachery be 
wiped out, but the sources of international brutality, wherever they 
existed, must be absolutely and finally broken. To achieve the cer- 
tainty that such treachery could never endanger them again they must 
begin the great task before them by abandoning once. and for all the 
illusion that they could ever again isolate themselves from the rest of 
humanity. 

They had learned that there was no such thing as security for any 
nation, or any individual, in a world ruled by the principles of gangs- 
terism, and no such thing as impregnable defence against powerful 
aggressors who sneaked up in the dark and struck without warfing. 
They could not measure their safety in terms of miles or of any map. 

The Government knew that for weeks Germany had been telling 
Japan that if Japan did not attack the United States she would not 
share in the division of the spoils, and she was promised that 
if she came in she would receive complete and perpetual control of 
the whole Pacific area. That meant, besides all the islands, a strangle- 
hold on the west coast of North, Central, and South America. It was 
also known that Germany and Japan were conducting their military 
and naval operations in accordance with a joint plan, one that con- 
sidered all nations not helping them to be the common enemies of each 
and every one of the Axis Powers. 

The American people must realize that this grand strategy could be 
matched only with similar grand strategy, that, for example, Japanese 
successes against America were helpful to the German operations in 
Libya; that a German attack against Algiers or Morocco opened the 
way for one on South America. On the other side of the picture they 
must learn to know that guerrilla warfare against the Germans in 
Serbia helped them, and that British successes anywhere in the world 
strengthened their hands. Germany and Italy, regardless of any 
declaration, considered themselves at war with the United States ‘at 
this moment”’, and Germany put all other republics of the Ameri- 
cas into the category of enemies. ‘“The people of the hemisphere’, 
he said, ‘‘can be honoured by that.”” He concluded: 

“We Americans are not destroyers, we are builders. We are now in 
the midst of a war not for conquest, not for vengeance, but for a world 
in which this nation and all this nation represents will be safe for our 
children. We expect to eliminate the danger from Japan, but it would 
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serve us ill if we accomplished that and found that the rest of the world 
was dominated by Hitler and Mussolini. We are going to win the war 
and we are going to win the peace that follows. . 





MR. CHURCHILL’S WAR REVIEW, DECEMBER 11 


MR. CHURCHILL reviewed the situation on Dec. 11 in Parliament. 
Beginning with Libya; he said, “‘the offensive did not take the course 
its authors expected, though it will reach the end at which they aimed”’. 
In battle the unexpected intervened at every stage, but, when all was 
said and done, in these operations General Auchinleck set out on 
Nov. 18 to destroy the entire armed forces of the Axis, and now, on 
Dec. 11, it seemed very probable he would do so. Owing to the sudden 
surprise and success of his first attack he had almost reached Sidi 
kezegh at the first bound, dividing the enemy, and, as-a result, a 
large number of fierce, detached actions took place over an immense 
area of desert, and the battle became both dispersed and protracted. 

He then described the battle, saying the first main crisis was reached 
between Nov. 24 and 26, on the first of which dates General Auchinleck 
went to battle headquarters, and, though it was not yet finished, he 
had no hesitation in saying that, for good or ill, it was General 
\uchinleck’s battle. After a warm tribute to the qualities shown by 
him in the conduct of the fighting, Mr. Churchill referred to “some 
unpleasant surprises’, though it was true that for the first time they 
were fighting the Germans on equal terms with modern weapons. 
The 6-pounder gun carried on some of the enemy tanks was sometimes 
more effective than those on the British, and losses in tanks were a good 
deal heavier than they expected. British air superiority had been 
established and more than maintained, though the Germans had 
drawn in the most extravagant manner on reinforcements from many 
quarters, including Russia. 

In no other way could a second front have been brought into action 
under conditions more costly to the enemy and more favourable to 
themselves, for about half and sometimes more than half of everything 

men, munitions, and fuel—which the enemy sent to Africa was sunk 
on the way. Tobruk had now been definitely diSengaged, and the 
second stage of the offensive was beginning; substantial reinforcements 
and fresh troops were available close at hand. 


As to the Atlantic, November had fully maintained the recovery of 
the previous 4 months, and in the first 10 days of December they had 
also found that the progress and position had been well maintained. 
He next referred to the plight and sufferings of the German armies in 
Russia, and pointed out that the winter was.only beginning. The 
Russians had definite air superiority over large parts of the front, and 
he went on to say that Hitler had made one of the outstanding blunders 
of history in attacking them. After referring to Japan’s cold-blooded, 
calculated, violent, treacherous attack on the United States and 
Britain, he drew attention to the fact that ‘“‘a large part of the Western 
Hemisphere, State after State, Parliament after Parliament, is following 
the United States. It is a great tribute to the respect for international 
law and for the independence of these less powerful countries which the 
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United States has shown for many years, particularly under the 
presidency of Mr. Roosevelt, that so many other States in Central and 
South America and in the West Indies, powerful, wealthy, populous 
communities, are in the process of throwing in their lot with the great 
republic of North America’. 

Chiang Kai-shek had just informed him that he had decided to 
declare war against Japan, Germany, and Italy, and that the whole of 
the resources of China were at the disposal of Britain and the United 
States. China was indeed a worthy ally. 

Turning to the injuries to British and U.S. naval power, he said 
that in his whole experience he did not remember any naval blow so 
heavy or so painful as the sinking of the Prince of Wales and Repulse. 
They had reached the right point at the right moment, and in moving 
to attack the enemy transports they were undertaking a thoroughly 
sound, well-considered offensive operation, not any different in 
principle from many similar operations repeatedly carried out in the 
North Sea and Mediterranean. Both ships were sunk by repeated air 
attacks, and there was no reason to suppose that any new weapons 
or explosives were used. 

The naval power of Britain and the United States was very greatly 
superior, and was still largely superior, to the combined forces of the 
3 Axis Powers; but no one could underrate the gravity of the loss, or the 
power of the new enemy. They had a very hard period to go through; 
they must faithfully keep their engagements to Russia, and at the 
same time expect, at any rate for a few months, a reduction in the 
volume of help from the United States. Only their own efforts would 
fill the gap. But behind the 4 great communities all fighting for their 
lives were ranged all the spirit and hopes of all the conquered countries. 
His remark a few days earlier that four-fifths of the human race were 
on their side might well be an understatement. Gangs and cliques of 
wickéd men and their military or party organizations had been able 
to bring these hideous evils upon mankind, and “it would indeed 
bring shame upon our generation if we did not teach them a lesson 
which will not be forgotten in the records of 1,000 years’. 


OUTLINE. OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND THE ATLANTIC 

In his speech in the House ‘of Commons on Dec. 11 Mr. Churchill 
said that in four months ending in October, making allowance for new 
building but not for sea captures or U.S.A. assistance, the net loss of 
our mercantile marine had been reduced to much less than one-fifth 
of what it was in four‘months ending in June. November maintained 
the great recovery of the preceding four months. 

Losses by enemy action in the Atlantic were: corvette Windflower 
in convoy (Canadian communiqué Dec. 10); Dec. 15 H.M.S. Tetrarch 
(submarine) reported overdue and presumed lost; Dec. 17, announced 
H.M.S. Dunedin (completed 1919), torpedoed by U-boat in Atlantic 
and sunk. Lisbon announced (Dec. 17) sinking of merchant ship 
Cassequel in Atlantic. On Dec. 14 Admiralty announced loss of trawlers 
Phineas Beard and Melford Earl. 
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Following is a brief summary of air activity over Great Britain and 


in Western Europe: 


Date 
Dec. 8-9 
(night) 


Dec. 13 
day) 


Dec. 15-16 
(night) 
Dec. 16-17 
(night) 
Dec. 17-18 
(night) 
Dec. 21-22 
(night) 


Date 
Dec. 9 
day) 


Dec. 10 
(day) 


Dec. 11 
(day) 
Dec. 11-12 
night) 
Dec. 12 
(day) 


Dec. 12-13 
(night) 


Dec. 13 
(day) 
Dec. 14 
day) 
Dec. 14-15 
(night) 
Dec. 15 
(day) 
Dec. 15-16 
(night) 
Dec. 16 
day) 
Dec. 16-17 
night) 


Dec. 17-18 
(night) 

Dec. 18 
day) 


German Night Raids on Great Britain 
Target Damage 
N.E. coast areas 7 killed and several 
injured. House 
; property 
N.E. England None 


Remarks 


Germans give Newcastle 
as target. 
bomber destroyed 

Single raider only. Ger- 


1 enemy 


mans claimed raids at 
night on E. and S.W. 
coast (12th-13th) 


Slight damage; few 


casualties 


—_ 


S.W. England 


S.E. coast town 


1 raider shot down in day 


on 17th 


N.E. and S.W. 
England 

N.E. England 
and East 
Anglia 


and casualties in N.E. 
Slight. No casualties 
reported 


Some house damage Raids slight 


1 raider destroyed 


R.A.F. over Germany, German Occupied Territories and Sea 


Targets, etc. 

2 supply ships bombed off Dutch and Nor- 
wegian coasts; offensive patrol over N. 
France; German bomber destroyed off N.E. 
coast 

Tankers in Ems River, rail junction near 
Wilhelmshaven, 2 Dutch aerodromes, supply 
ship hit off Norway 

Emden docks, Dutch aerodrome 


Cologne and other W. German targets, Havre 
and Brest docks 

Oil refinery at Emmerich, factory at Bremen, 
other N.W. German targets, Calais and 
Nieuport (by fighter aircraft) 

Docks at Brest, St. Nazaire, and other targets, 
oil tanks, etc., in France. Supply ship off 
Texel fired. Offensive patrols over aero- 
dromes in France and Holland 

Targets in N. France 


Dutch naval aircraft destroyed supply ship 
off Norway 

Mines laid in enemy waters 

Offensive patrols over Channel (1 enemy 
bomber probably destroyed) 

Ostend and Brest harbours. Minelaying. Aero- 
drome attacked 

Shipping off Dutch coast bombed, flak ship 
torpedoed 

Wilhelmshaven (large fires started), Bremen, 
and other N.W. German towns. French 
docks. Minelaying 

Brest (heavy attack), Havre, and aerodromes 


Brest (heavy attack) with bombs seen to fall on 
dry docks containing Scharnhorst and 
Gneisenau, both believed hit. 8 enemy 
aircraft shot down. 


Losses of British 
aircraft 
1 missing 


None 


None 
3_missing 


1 bomber, | fighter 
missing 


1 missing 


None 

None 

1 fighter missing 
1 fighter missing 
2 missing 

2 fighters missing 


1 missing 


] missing 


5 bombers and 1 
fighter missing 
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Losses of British 
Date Targets, etc. aircraft 
Dec. 18-19 Brest None 


(night) 
Dec. 19 2 enemy bombers shot down over North Sea. None 
(day) Convoy defence aircraft (naval) destroyed 
2 Focke-Wulf raiders and damaged one 
Dec. 21 Offensive patrol : 1 missing 


(day) 
Dec. 21-22 Coastal Command bombed St. Nazaire 1 missing 
(night) 
Dec. 22 Coastal Command aircraft hit large enemy None 
(day) tanker and small supply ship off Norwegian 
coast 
GERMANY AND RUSSIA 


On Dec. 9 and following days German communiqués reported local 
fighting, the repulse of enemy attacks, successful air attacks, etc. 
More light thrown or real situation by official statements. On Dec. 8 
Berlin announced that, owing to winter weather, operations would be 
local in scope, and, later (Dec. 10) explained that front was being 
straightened to facilitate winter defence, involving some withdrawals 
and some advances in positions. These statements coincided with 
Moscow wireless announcement of recapture (Dec. 8) of Tikhvin 
(a first step towards restoration of direct railway communications 
between Leningrad and. Vologda), with heavy German losses, of failure 
of Germans to halt the Russian pursuit at the Mius river west of 
Taganrog (Dec. 9) and of successful actions in key areas of the Moscow 
front, notably the recapture of Elets (Dec. 9) with 2 enemy divisions 
routed, and 12,000 casualties, preventing the enemy plan of advancing 
east of Orel to hamper bringing up of Soviet reserves. 

Special account issued by Moscow on Dec. 12, showed latest 
concentrated attack on Moscow definitely checked. Between Nov. 16 
and Dec. 10 Germans lost 85,000 men killed, 1,434 tanks, and masses 
of other war material. In this second general offensive on Moscow, 
begun on Nov. 16, Germans had thrown in 13 tank, 33 infantry, and 
5 motorized infantry divisions. German forces (the units of which were 
named) had attacked Russian right flank in Klin-Solnechogorsk- 
Dimitrovsk area; on left flank in Tula-Kashira~-Ryazan area General 
Guderian’s mechanized forces attacked; in the cenire a third army, 
including 2 tank divisions. Russians fought fierce defensive actions 
up to Dec. 6, when they launched their successful counter-offensive. 
By Dec. 11 Russians had recaptured on north-west approaches to 
Moscow from the direction of Kalinin (on the main road to Leningrad), 
Rogachev, Yakhrona, Solnechogorsk, and Kistra. Klin was surrounded. 
Kulibaykin and Lokotnya districts occupied. 

On southern approaches to Moscow (from direction of the railway 
to Rostov) Russians occupied Venev and Stalinogorsk, and, to the east 
of Stalinogorsk, Mikhailov and Yepifan. 

Among effects of these operations were restoration of direct Moscow- 
Rostov communications, and ejection of Germans from Serpukhov-Tula 
road. 

In Sevastopol area, after 30 days’ siege of the fortress, Russians 
reported (Dec. 10) Germans had made no progress, and had lost during 
siege 15,000 men and much material. 

After Dec. 10 Russians scored further successes, consolidating gains 
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already reported by occupying more towns and villages in these 
areas, especially in southern sector of front around Tula and towards 
Orel. Here towns recaptured included Livny, Efremov, and Verkhove, 
and, on Dec. 15, Yasnaya Polyana, Dedilovo, and Bogoroditsk in 
Tula area, and on Dec. 16 Volovo, 73 miles south of Tula. On the 
north-west sector Klin was surrounded (Dec. 13), Germans abandoning 
large stores of material, and Kalinin captured on Dec. 15. From 
Kalinin General Strauss’s Ninth Army was reported to be in full 
retreat. 

Leningrad’s position was definitely improved by the reoccupation 
of Kalinin, following which German forces began withdrawal S.W. 
towards Rzhev. On Dec. 15 Russians began offensive from S.W. 
of Lake Onega on Finnish positions in Karelia. In the following days 
heavy fighting took place between Lakes Ladoga and Onega roughly 
on the line of river Svir. 

Writing from Moscow, Dec. 15, a Special Correspondent said it was 
now possible to reveal how close the Germans had been to Moscow. 
To the north advance columns reached the village of Ikshaeon on the 
Dmitrov highway, and Krikovo on the Leningrad railway. In the 
Volokolamsk sector Germans appeared to have been on the highway 
to Istra and Moscow less than a fortnight before, and on the Mozhaisk 
highway they reached Kubinka. Thus at certain points the enemy was 
a good deal less than 30 miles from Moscow. These, however, were 
spear-heads to the German attack only. The special communiqué 
just cited shows how the position was changed by Dec. 10. 

On Dec. 17 Russians occupied Aleksin, S.W. of Tula, and Shchekino, 
south of Tula. Progress south of Tula connects up with the movement 
westwards in Donetz sector. On Dec. 19 capture of further key 
towns, Ruza (60 miles W. of Moscow), Tarusa (70 miles $.S.W.), and 
Kalino (S.W. of Kaluga) was reported; on Dec. 21, other points in the 
Leningrad sector and S.W. of Tula. Recovery of Volokolamsk (Dec. 20) 
straightened the front between the Kalinin and Mozhaisk sectors. 

Russian advances on the northern and southern sectors of the 
Moscow front created great pressure in the centre in region of Mozhaisk. 

During the week-end Dec. 20-22 Germans resumed attack on 
Sevastopol, the only point on front where they were reported as 
attacking; elsewhere they were on the defensive. 

Light was thrown on enemy position in Russia by the dismissal of 
Field-Marshal von Brauchitsch and assumption of supreme command 
by Herr Hitler in a proclamation issued from the Fiihrer’s headquarters 
dated Friday, Dec. 19. 

By Dec. 22 the German line, which, on Dec. 6, ran so close to Moscow 
at Dmitrov, Kriukovo, Golitsino, Naro-fominsk, and near Serpukhov, 
and practically surrounded Tula, was driven far back behind Kalinin, 
Volokolamsk, Rusa, Tula, and in the south to points not far east of Orel. 


NORTH AFRICA AND MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

On Dec. 11 Mr. Churchill told House of Commons that the first stage 

of British offensive in Libya was over, and enemy had been swept out 

of positions hindering British advance westward except Bardia and 
Halfaya. Tobruk had been ‘“‘disengaged”’. 

On Dec. 9 South African and Indian troops joined hands with 


B 
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Tobruk garrison. Enemy’s withdrawal hastened by British pressure’ 
When troops occupied E] Adem, key position south of Tobruk, it was 
found to be abandoned. Columns began working round enemy’s 
southern flank towards Acroma. New Zealanders pushed along coast 
towards Gazala, while Indian and British troops moving farther south 
penetrated beyond it. In an action on Dec. 11 west of El Adem British 
tanks successfully attacked German prepared positions. On Dec. 15 
main bulk of enemy forces reported as fighting a delaying action at 
foot of Gebel Akhdar, the heights south of Derna. In spite of bad 
weather and sandstorms reducing visibility and consequent slowing 
down of operations pressure was maintained on enemy (Dec. 17). In 
the meantime isolated enemy positions east of Tobruk were cleared 
up, including Gambut, where large enemy stores were found, and 
places on the Capuzzo road. 

On Dec. 18 Cairo G.H.Q. reported Axis forces in eastern Cyrenaica 
everywhere in full retreat, enemy front everywhere broken. German 
counter-attacks in the area of Alem Hamza, S.W. of Gazala, were 
repulsed by 4th Indian Division during 3 days’ and nights’ heavy 
fighting, and the enemy were pursued by Indian battalions and Buffs. 
Direction of retreat was towards Derna and along coastal road, and 
other units towards Mekili. Evidence of R.A.F. superiority in air. By 
Dec. 19 Derna aerodrome and desert stronghold of Mekili taken. The 
position as reported on Monday, Dec. 22, was that British mobile 
columns had advanced through and south of the Gebel Akhdar, while 
others drove south towards Agedabia, in spite of bad weather. A raiding 
party, pushing over 160 miles into Tripolitania, attacked an enemy 
aerodrome, and destroyed 24 aircraft. Comment made was that with 
British troops 30 miles N.E. of Benghazi, and others towards Agedabia 
prospects of Rommel’s retreat were made very difficult. 

In all these operations close support was rendered to the ground 
forces by the R.A.F. which constantly bombed enemy transport and 
enemy positions, and made attacks on Gazala, Derna, and ” =nghazi, 
Castel Benito aerodrome, Bardia, etc. 

R.A.F. and Royal Navy also gave constant assistance by inter- 
cepting enemy supplies in the Mediterranean and by attacking enemy 
bases in Sicily and elsewhere. 

Mr. Churchill stated that half, or more than half, of enemy supplies 
from Europe are destroyed en route. A summary of these operations is 
as follows (operations within Libya not included): 


Date Attacker Target Observations 
Dec. 11 R.A.F. Shipping in Catania harbour Large merchantman 
set on fire, another 
probably hit 
Dec. 12 Submarine 3 enemy cruisers in Central 1 cruiser probably 
(date of Mediterranean sunk 
report) 
Dec. 12-13 Destroyers on 2 Italian cruisers, 1 torpedo 1 cruiser sunk, other 
patrol (incl. boat, 1 E-boat set on fire, torpedo 
1 Dutch) and boat heavily dam- 
R.A.F. aged, E-boat sunk 
Dec. 12-13. R.A.F. Augusta naval base, Ma- -- 
leme aerodrome (Crete), 
Patras (Gulf of Corinth), 
Araxos aerodrome 
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Date Attacker Target Observations 
Dec. 13 R.A.F. Shipping at Navarino, Me- _ 
thone and Argostoli 
Dec. 15 Navy Supply ship, schooner and 
report) caique sunk by gun-fire; 
in Candia harbour supply 
ship and salvage ship tor- 
pedoed.. Supply ship 
under escort hit. Es- 
corted liner of 12,000 tons 
sunk 
Dec. 16-17. R.A.F. Naval units at Taranto. 
Brindisi and other ports 
also raided 
Dec. 17 Destroyer Italian ocean going sub- Sunk. 53 survivors, 
(report) Farndale marine Ammiraglio Carac- prisoners of war 
ctolo 
Dec. 18-19 Navalaircraft Heavily -escorted convoy Two vessels tor- 
(night) approaching Tripoli pedoed 
Dec. 19 Naval aircraft Tanker in Central Mediter- Hit, believed sunk 
report) ranean 
Dec. 20 R.A.F. Force of enemy bombers 1 bomber shot down; 
escorted by fighters inter- others heavily 
cepted over Malta damaged 


Italians and Germans claimed attacks on Malta on different dates. 
For the sinking of Spanish, French, and other ships in Western 
Mediterranean, see Chronology, pp. 2026 and 2032. 


PACIFIC AREA 

Hawaii. Full information on damage done at Pearl Harbour on 
Sunday, Dec. 7, only became available on Dec. 15, after Colonel 
Knox’s return to Washington. Ships lost were Arizona (old battleship, 
reconstructed), old target ship Utah, destroyers Cassin, Downes, and 
Shaw, minelayer Oglala. Oklahoma (battleship, 1912) capsized, but 
can be repaired. Casualties 2,729 officers and men killed, 656 wounded. 
Navy had not been forewarned of the attack, no aircraft were up, 
though customary dawn patrol was over horizon. Army losses in 
aircraft severe, and some hangars destroyed. Japanese lost 3 sub- 
marines and 41 aircraft. Main body of fleet uninjured (including 
battleships) and seeking contact with enemy. Fifth column work 
in Hawaii most effective, only surpassed in Norway. The shelling of 
Maui Island in the Hawaii Islands and of Johnston Island, farther 
west in Pacific, were reported on Dec. 17 to have caused no serious 
damage. 

For the changes effected in the Hawaii command see Chronology, 
United States, under date Dec. 17. 

Philippines. Manila bombed by day and night, and air losses on 
Dec. 8 heavy on both sides. U.S.A. report of Dec. 10 said attack 
between Vigan and San Fernando (Luzon Is.); enemy landing at 
Aparri, 400 miles north of Manila, and combined navy, military and 
air attacks on whole northern coast of Luzon from Vigan to Aparri. 
Enemy transports attacked, 6 damaged and | sunk. Japanese battle- 
ship Haruna sunk off Luzon (denied by Japanese, who said the ship 
sunk was a cruiser). U.S. report on Dec. 12 reported concentric 
attacks on Luzon. Air attacks on Olongapo naval base, Salangas airfield 
and other places; 11 raiders destroyed, Hits on battleship of Kongo 
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class east of Luzon by naval aircraft claimed. Great damage at Cavite, 
and casualties, mostly civilian. Manila H.Q. reported, however, on 
Dec. 13, that northern area in Luzon had been cleared of invaders, 
and force landed at Lingayen, 110 miles north of Manila, wiped out. 
Forces landed at Legaspi, south-east of Manila, not reinforced. Situa- 
tion everywhere appeared to be well in hand. On Dec. 17 United 
States reports said enemy losses at Vigan were heavy, and enemy 
activity at points along coast had slackened. The attack revived on 
Dec. 18 when air-raids took place; Japanese claimed important 
successes in southern Luzon. On Dec. 20 at dawn Japanese effected 
landing in 4 transports on~Davao, in island of Mindanao with a large 
Japanese population. Heavy fighting was in progress. 

On Monday, Dec. 22, Japanese landed in force in Lingayen Bay, 
about 150 miles N. of Manila, using 80 troopships, carrying up to 
80,000 men, and landing barges. Proportion landed not known, but 
on Monday afternoon Washington reported heavy fighting, including 
a tank combat, continuing. At one point transports driven off by 
heavy guns. Manila again bombed. 

Other American bases in Pacific. On Dec. 9 Washington announced 
attacks on Wake, Midway, and Guam Is., but no details available. 
On Dec. 11 Navy Department stated garrison at Wake had suffered 
4 attacks by air in 24 hours, and 1 by naval units, and had sunk a light 
cruiser and a destroyer. Japanese on Dec. 11 claimed occupation of 
Apura, on Guam, and capture of naval tanker. On Dec. 13 Navy 
Department stated that up to 9.20 a.m. Wake and Midway Is. were 
still resisting, but presumably. Guam was lost as. communications 
were broken. Japanese claimed occupation of Guam complete by 
Dec. 12. Last message received by Navy Department from Guam 
dated Dec. 10. U.S. minelayer Penguin reported on Dec. 9 to have 
been sunk off Guam. 

California coast. On Dec. 21 Japanese submarines were reported 
operating off California. . 

Malaya and Burma. Singapore reported (Dec. 9) that at 1.30 a.m. 
that day Japanese landings by moonlight from some 5 merchant 
vessels, escorted by warships, were made at mouth of Kelantan River, 
to north of Kota Bharu and its aerodrome. Severe fighting developed. 
Later 10 more merchant vessels located farther south, when at least 
2 large enemy ships set on fire by R.A.F. bombing. Air reconnajssance 
reported landings at Patani and Singora (where main landing took 
place) areas of southern Thailand (the Kra peninsula). Later landing 
effected at Kenassim and Sabak. Various enemy barges and ships 
hit by aircraft. Thailand landing grounds also bombed. Japanese 
aircraft raided Singapore soon after 4 a.m. Further transports were 
sighted on following day. 

On Wednesday, Dec. 10, Admiralty announced that H.M.S. Prince 
of Wales and H.M.S. Repulse had been sunk during operations ofi 
eastern coast of Malaya. Both ships received direct hits from bombers 
flying at 15,000 ft. and twice attacked by these and twice by torpedo 
aircraft. The ships were without fighter support, but 7 enemy aero 
planes were shot down. Of total complement of the 2 ships—Prince 
of Wales, 110 officers and 1,515 ratings; Repulse, 60 officers, 1,240 
ratings—2,925 in all, 2,330 had arrived in Singapore before Dec. 12. 
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\mong the missing were Admiral Sir Tom Phillips, and Captain J. C. 
Leach, commanding Prince of Wales. The commander and captain 
of Repulse were saved. 

On Wednesday, Dec. 10, Singapore reported attempted landing 
just north of Kuantan, and arrival of Dutch air reinforcements from 
Dutch East Indies. At night the loss of Kota Bharu was admitted, 
British troops forming a new line to south. 

In the Kedah area, where Japanese had also penetrated, local patrol 
encounters were reported on Dec. 11. On Dec. 12 British aircraft 
raided Singora, the base in Thailand used as a base for attacks on 
Malaya. In the following days fighting in Kedah became more intense. 
[he Japanese gained ground in southern Kedah, and fighting continued 
both there and in Kelantan. On Dec. 17 fighting was going on the Muda 
river which enters the sea just north of Penang. 

On Dec. 15 Rangoon announced withdrawal of small garrison from 
Victoria Point and aerodrome, after carrying out necessary demolitions 
(Victoria Point is at the tip of Burmese territory on the Thailand border 
on the Kra Isthmus). British forces withdrew from river Muda on 
Dec. 17-18. In Kedah British reported to be reorganizing south of 
Krian river. Tokyo claimed (Dec. 18) mass air raid on Penang 
on Dec. 17. Singapore reported on Dec. 19 complete evacuation of 
Penang Island. Officially stated (Dec, 21) in London that before 
evacuation Prai power station and Penang tin-smelting works were 
completely destroyed. On Dec. 22 Singapore announced loss of H.M.S. 
Banka, small converted merchantman, with 4 European officers and 
40 Malay ratings lost; no fresh developments in north; Japanese raids 
on Kuala Lumpur and Kuantan. Unofficial reports suggested coming 
major drive towards Ipoh, centre of tin industry; withdrawal from 
Wellesley Province proceeding. 

Singapore stated on Monday, Dec. 22, that in Perak our positions 
round Kuala Kangsar, about 20 miles N. of Ipoh, still held. Further 
fighting took place on Grik road, where enemy were using Perak river 
to bring up reinforcements. Aerodromes in: Eastern Thailand were 
bombed by R.A.F. 

Hong-kong. On Dec. 9 at dawn Japanese attacked Hong-kong from 
mainland, and island and harbour were raided from air. Many attacks 
by Chinese army on troops moving towards Hong-kong were reported. 
Reported in London on Dec. 15 that British troops were being with- 
drawn from Kowloon. Tokyo wireless reported that Japanese 
ultimatum to surrender by,3 p.m. on Dec. 13_had been rejected. Toa 
second Japanese demand (Dec. 17) for surrender the Governor and 
C.-in-C., Sir Mark Young, replied that he would not receive any further 
communication on the subject. On Dec. 17 Tokyo reported attack by 
artillery and air on island, and landings at three points on Dec. 19. 
sritish communications were cut on Dec. 19, but renewed later, and 
reports of continued resistance were received in Chungking on night 
of Sunday, Dec. 21. On same day Japanese declared they had command 
of waters round Hong-kong, and therefore control of British ships in 
harbour; fighting, they said, was going on in Happy Valley area. 
In the meantime Chungking reported attacks by Chinese forces on 
rearguard of Japanese forces on the mainland. Statement issued in 
Hong-kong on Saturday, Dec. 20, said successful counter-attack was 
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launched on Friday against Japanese near Wongneichong Gap; a 
second, issued on Sunday at 5.30, said enemy active all day but was 
being held. 

Borneo and Sarawak. Singapore announced (Dec. 17) Japanese 
landing in Sarawak at Miri and Lubong. Oil plants at the port had 
been removed earlier, and oilfields were destroyed before landing took 
place. British garrisons had been withdrawn. Batavia stated that 
Dutch aircraft had made direct hits on an escort warship, later (Dec. 18) 
declared to be a cruiser. On Dec. 21 Batavia reported direct hits on 
2 more Japanese cruisers and 2 transports off Miri. Perekop, Soviet 
merchant ship sailing to Sourabaya, was attacked in Dutch waters. 

Nauru and Ocean Islands. Melbourne announced (Dec. 8) that 
Ocean and Nauru Is. had been raided, apparently by aircraft from a 
warship, not from aircraft carrier. Bombing was repeated on Dec. 9. 

Japanese Islands. Batavia announced (Dec. 11) that Australian 
bombers, based on Dutch East Indies, had raided Japanese air base 
on Poka Is., between Japanese Mandated Islands and Celebes. 

Timor. Batavia announced (Dec. 18) occupation by Allied force. 
(See Chronology, Portugal’ and Netherlands East Indies.) 


CHRONOLOGY 


ABYSSINIA 


Dec. 17.—The Emperor’ told a representative of the British press 
that Abyssinia was formally at war with Japan. 


ARGENTINA ‘ 


Dec. 9.—The Foreign Minister informed the U.S. Ambassador that 
the Government, in conformity with the declaration of the Havana 
Conference, were issuing a decree establishing that the United States 
would not be considered a belligerent, and that Argentina would 
therefore not make the customary declaration of neutrality. 

Dec. 10.—The decree was issued, and the President telegraphed to 
President Roosevelt conveying the friendly wishes of the Government 
and people and their sympathy at the unjustified aggression. 

Dec. 16.—A decree was issued proclaiming a state of siege throughout 
the country. It declared that the international obligations contracted 
in recent Pan-American conferences to safeguard neutrality and 
continental defence required a series of measures which could not be 
adopted within the limits of the constitutional guarantees created for 
normal times. 


AUSTRALIA 


Dec. 8.—The Government decided to declare war on Finland, 
Hungary, and Rumania. 

Dec. 9.—The Governor-General, on the advice of the Prime Minister, 
issued a proclamation declaring war on Japan as from 5 p.m. on Dec. 8. 
The War Cabinet decided to recall more militiamen for intensive 
training, and to recruit 1,600 women for the Auxiliary Army Service 
and 500 forthe W.A.A.F. | ar. : 

Dec. 10.—Mr. Curtin announced the loss of the 2 battleships, and 
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indicated that the Government’s emergency measures would conse- 
quently be accelerated and expanded. There must be an end of all 
holiday plans, every gallon of petrol must be saved, and every ton of 
coal used only for essential services. 

Dec. 11.—Mr. Curtin announced a series of emergency measures, as 
‘the first instalment of a complete revision of Australia’s economic, 
industrial, and domestic life’. Single men of 35 to 45 and married 
men of 18 to 35 would be called up for the Army, and also a large 
number for the Volunteer Defence Corps. The reserved occupations 
would be restricted, to obtain the services of more single men between 
18 and 35. Regulations were gazetted giving the States wide power 
to enforce A.R.P. 

Mr. Curtin decided to use the services of the Oppositon Leader, 
Mr. Fadden, in a continuous consultative capacity. 

Australia had its first air raid warning in the evening, at Darwin, 
but no aircraft flew over the town. 

Dec. 12.—Further emergency measures taken included a request to 
theatres to close at 6 p.m., prohibition of electric signs, reduction of 
street lighting, earlier closing of shops, withdrawal of certain train 
and road services, etc. 

Dec. 13.—The Government assumed control of land transport 
throughout Australia, and asked the public to cancel holidays which 
would need public transport. 

Dec. 15.—It was understood that the Government had asked Mr. 
Churchill to redispose the fighter aircraft strength so as to safeguard 
the security of Singapore and Malaya. The Air Minister stated that 
everything possible would be done to reinforce Australian air strength 
in Singapore consistent with protection of vital positions in Australia. 

Dec. 16.—-The Government imposed new taxation (additional to 
that in the October Budget) to bring in £16 million. It included a 
war-time levy on all incomes and an increase in the company tax. 

The Prime Minister presented a motion in Parliament for approval 
of a declaration of war on Japan, Finland, Hungary, and Rumania. 
He said the war in the Pacific would revolutionize the lives of Austra- 
lians, and that the transformation would be so complete that it would 
probably be marked by some confusion. Present transformations would 
be nothing compared with what would be required later. 

The Government felt that aircraft production required bold action, 
and had decided to rank it in the first degree of priority and expand it 
to the maximum. They would be ruthless in procuring the necessary 
man-power for defence, including that of the adjacent islands. 

Mr. Curtin’s motion was adopted by both Houses. An order was 
issued for the evacuation of women and children from Darwin. 

Dec. 20.—A Conference in Canberra of the Prime Minister and the 
State Premiers was concluded, at which the Premiers agreed to reduce 
the States’ loan works programme. It was decided to establish a 
Commonwealth Man-Power Authority. 

Dec. 22.—The War Cabinet approved the construction of 14 cargo 
ships, in addition to 11 previously ordered. 


BELGIUM 
Dec. 10.—The Germans announced that a Geman officer had been 
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stabbed in Brussels on Dec. 7 and seriously injured, and that as the 
culprit had not been discovered hostages had been taken and all places 
of entertainment closed. 

Dec. 13.—The number of arrests made recently was reported to 
number at least 650 in Brussels alone. All the prisons were stated to 
be full to overflowing, and the food quite inadequate. In the concentra- 
tion camps the conditions were believed to be very bad indeed. Many 
cases of sabotage in mines and factories were reported in Liége Pro- 
vince, and in reprisal 90 released war prisoners had been rearrested and 
sent back to Germany. 

Dec. 20.—It was learnt that the Germans had forbidden Belgian 
mineworkers to leave their employment without giving 9 months’ 
notice. They also promised a slight increase in the bread ration for 
men who stayed at work. 

Dec. 21.—The Government announced that a state of war existed 
between Belgium and Japan. 


BOLIVIA 

Dec. 9.—The Government declared their solidarity with the United 
States, and decided that all republics which were acting only in self- 
defence should rank as non-belligerents. All Axis credits were frozen. 


BULGARIA 

Dec. 13.—The Government declared war on Great Britain and the 
United States. Turkish reports stated that German troops were 
massed along the frontier and on the Black Sea coast. 

Dec. 15.—Trainloads of German soldiers, most of them suffering 
from frostbite, were reported to be arriving regularly from Russia. 

Dec. 20.—Bread rationing was introduced, with one breadless day 
a week. 


BURMA 

Dec. 11.—A raid was made on an area in the Tenasserim division, 
the first of the war. Seven people were injured. 

Dec. 13.—The Governor received a message from the King expressing 
entire confidence in his leadership and saying he knew the people of 
Burma would defend their land with the utmost resolution. 

The Governor replied that the message would be an inspiration to 
them all, and assured him that “Burma is united in her determination 
to fight until victory is won’. 


CANADA 

Dec. 9.—The Finance Minister announced a new War Loan of $500 
million (£112 million) to be opened in February. A complete black-out 
was ordered of the coast of British Columbia and the lower mainland. 
The Mayor of Vancouver announced that the Japanese were off the 
Aleutian Islands, and were expected at any moment. 

Mr. Mackenzie King received the Conservative Party leader, Mr. 
Hanson, who afterwards issued a statement urging the formation of a 
National Government, representative of all shades of opinion, and the 
reassembly of Parliament for the enactment of measures of total war. 
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CHILE 

Dec. 10.—The Government telegraphed to Washington that they 
deemed the United States as “non-belligerent’’. The~ Minister of 
Defence called for 1,400 volunteers to strengthen the naval forces 
patrolling the coast. 


CHINA 

Dec. 8.—The Foreign Minister announced that the Government had 
decided to declare war on Japan, Germany, and Italy, since they con- 
sidered the situation as ‘eminently one in which we must act on the 
principle of one for all and all for one’. 

Dec. 12.—Chiang Kai-shek sent a message to President Roosevelt 
stating that “the people of China renew their gratitude to the people of 
the United States for the understanding and help that have been given 
us. To our now common battle we offer all we are and all we have, to 
stand with you until the Pacific and the world are freed from the curse 
of brute force and endless perfidy’. 

Reports reached Chungking that the Japanese were withdrawing 
from Hankow. 

Dec. 13.—An official statement in Chungking made public a request 
which the Government had already transmitted privately: to have a 
unified Allied Command. 

Dec. 15.—The chairman of the International Publicity Board in 
Chungking telegraphed to the Far Eastern Bureau of the British 
Ministry of Information pledging their ‘‘entire resources and unstinted 
co-operation” to the task of defeating the enemy. 

Dec. 16.—General Dennys, Military Attaché to the British Embassy, 
was appointed head of the British Military Mission to China. A Govern- 
ment spokesman in Chungking stated that Chiang Kai-shek had 
formally proposed to Britain, the United States, and “‘some other 
democratic Powers”’ that a military alliance should be formed. 

Dec. 17.—An official statement was issued suggesting that the 
A.B.C.D. Powers should pool their fighting forces, supplies, and 
resources, and establish a unified general staff, with a unified direction 
of transport. 

Dec. 22.—The 9th plenary session of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Kuomintang gave Chiang Kai-shek plenary powers to 
carry out plans for the closest collaboration with the Allies for the 
rehabilitation of China. 

The new Dutch Minister arrived in Chungking. 


COLOMBIA 

Dec. 9.—The Government severed diplomatic relations with Japan, 
and declared their solidarity with the United States. 

Dec. 19.—The Government severed relations with Germany and 


Italy. 


COSTA RICA 
Dec. 11.—War was declared on Germany and Italy. 
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CUBA 

Dec. 9.—Congress voted unanimously to declare war on Japan and 
the President signed the declaration. 

Dec. 11.—War was also declared against Germany and Italy. 

Dec. 19.—The authorities detained the Spanish steamer Rita Garcia 
on the ground that she carried an excessive load of fuel (700 tons), 
enough for a 6 months’ voyage, and undeclared war material. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Dec. 8.—The Government declared war on Japan. 


EGYPT ys 

Dec. 13.—Mr. Bullitt arrived in Cairo. 

Dec. 15.—The Government severed diplomatic relations with 
Hungary and Rumania. 


EIRE 

Dec. 14.—Mr. de Valera, speaking at Cork, said that the policy of 
the State remained unchanged as a result of America’s entry into the 
war; from the moment the war began there was for Eire only one 
policy possible—neutrality. Any other would have divided their 
people, and ‘‘for a divided nation to fling itself into war would be to 
commit suicide”’. 

The State needed 250,000 men in the Army and defence forces, and 
he appealed to every man to enrol. 


FINLAND 

Dec, 22.-The Social Demokraten declared that the country was 
directly threatened with starvation, and “‘the situation cannot, and 
must not, be allowed to deteriorate further’. 


FRANCE 

Dec. 9.—The Vichy Government announced that they wished to 
remain neutral in the Pacific war. It was stated in Vichy that in the 
past 6 weeks 11,000 arrests had been made in response to German 
demands that steps should be taken to stop attacks on Germans. 

Dec. 11.—Stiilpnagel announced that 11 Frenchmen were executed 
at Brest the previous day. German reports stated that they were 
convicted of possessing firearms, of espionage, and of political activity 
for the benefit of the enemy. 

Dec. 12.—An official Vichy statement announced the sinking of the 
cargo ship St. Denis off the Balearic Islands on Dec. 9 by a submarine 
believed to be British. It added: “The French naval authorities have 
taken measures to prevent such cowardly attacks in this part of the 
Mediterranean”. The Admiralty stated that the vessel was carrying 
food for France and was torpedoed without warning after being 
stopped and asked for her papers and while she was preparing to 
comply with the request. 

Dec. 13.—Stiilpnagel issued an order stating that dynamite and 
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revolver attacks against German troops had been rife in recent weeks, 
and in no case had the murderer been arrested. Consequently 100 Jews, 
Communists, and “Anarchists” would be shot and a fine of 1,000 million 
francs imposed on Jews in Occupied France. Further, many “Jewish- 
Bolshevik criminal elements’ would be sent to penal servitude in 
the east. 

It was announced in Vichy that the Cabinet “unanimously approved 
Darlan’s conclusions” after he had reported on his meetings with 
German and Italian leaders. 

Dec, 14.—The Vichy Government announced that they had informed 
the Germans of the “deep uneasiness which all Frenchmen” felt about the 
“massive repression” being imposed. The News Agency stated that 
the Government had always voiced its reprobation and that of the 
l'rench people for the attempts on the lives of Germans, and had 
arrested several of the culprits. 

It was stated in Vichy that the cargo ship Formigny had been seized 
by a British warship and taken to Gibraltar. 

Dec. 15.—It was learnt that the Italians had released the French 
prisoners in their hands, i.e. one officer and 136 other ranks. The Vichy 
press pointed out that the fine of 1,000 million francs imposed on the 
Jews would in fact be levied on all assets in the country, as French 
savings had been invested in large amounts in Jewish concerns. 

Dynamite was thrown into a German-requisitioned restaurant in 
Paris. No one was hurt. 

A Vichy broadcast announced a décision to close down the majority 
of French factories from Dec. 21 to Jan. 4 owing to scarcity of coal 
and electric power.. Collieries, power stations, -food factories, and blast 
furnaces were excluded. 

Dec. 16.—A Vichy statement announced that a bomb had killed 
6 persons in the Gestapo headquarters in a Paris suburb. Another 
German officer was reported to have been killed, and a bomb was 
reported in a German military police mess in Paris. 

The Germans rounded up 6,000 French and foreign Jews for depor- 
tation. They were believed to include several prominent people. 

Statement by British Admiralty re sinking of French ships. (See 
Great Britain.) 

Dec. 17.—A Vichy report stated that the Cabinet had on Dec. 13 
decided to maintain strict military neutrality, but without prejudice 
to collaboration in other domains. The Fleet would not be handed 
over. 

The Germans were reported to be sending to Germany prisoners from 
the camps in occupied France as they released some of the war prisoners 
and allowed them to go home, so that there was no genuine release of 
prisoners as promised to the Vichy Government in consideration of 
collaboration with Germany. 

Dec. 18.—The Vichy Government withdrew the charge that a 
British submarine sank the Sit. Denis. The attitude of Vichy towards 
Germany was reported to have become firmer owing to the develop- 
ments in Russia and the entry of the United States into the war. 

Dec. 21.—It was announced at Vichy that Admiral Decoux, 
Governor-General of Indo-China, had been appointed High Com- 
missioner for the whole of the possessions in the Pacific war zone. 
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GERMANY 

Dec. 8.—Hitler received the Mufti of Jerusalem. 

Dec. 9.—Von Bock was reported by the Russians to have been 
superseded by List as commander of the forces before Moscow. 

Dec. 10.—U.S. press correspondents were asked to leave the Foreign 
Office press conference because German correspondents in the United 
States had been arrested. 

Dec. 11.—Hitler addressed a special meeting of the Reichstag, 
beginning with his usual recital of events and of expressions of gratitude 
that he had been entrusted with the conduct of a struggle which would 
determine the history of the whole world for 500 or 1,000 years. ““An 
historical revision of unique scope has been entrusted to us by the 
Creator,” he said, ‘‘and we are now obliged to carry it out.” Other 
points in his speech were: 

There now stretched from Kirkenes to the Spanish frontier a network 
of fortifications equal to the Western Wall, and it was his determination 
to make this European Front impregnable. 

Libya: General Wavell conquered the Italians by “an enormous 
superiority in heavy tanks’’, and was then forced back by a small 
combined force of Germans and Italians. 

Russia: The fight there was unavoidable. Information they had 
received from the House of Commons and the Russian troop concen- 
trations on the frontier induced him to order at once the strengthening 
of their Panzer divisions. They had to attack Russia because it was 
their rule never to allow their enemy to strike first. The menace to 
Europe was such that it could not be ignored, so he decided to give 
the signal himself. 

He detailed German successes up to Nov. 6 and then (ignoring 
developments since) said: ‘“This forward movement of the German 
troops may well be stopped or hampered by winter conditions, but 
with the return of summer weather there will be no obstacle to stop it 
from continuing.”’ ~ 

He gave the casualties up to Dec. 1 as: German—162,314 killed, 
577,767 wounded, and 33,334 missing. Russian—up to Nov. 8, taken 
prisoner, 3,806,865, and 21,391 tanks, 32,541 guns, and 17,325 aircraft 
captured or destroyed. 

The United States: It was Roosevelt who inspired Poland to dare 
even to order general mobilization. Secret documents found in Warsaw 
proved this. Roosevelt had ruined his country by his policy and, faced 
with the threat of internal opposition, he realized that a diversion from 
internal to external policy could save him. All the time he tried to 
create conflicts; he only had one desire—to create a conflict somewhere. 
On April 8, 1939, came the appeal to him (Hitler) and to the Duce; on 
June 15, 1940, Roosevelt had telegraphed to Reynaud, offering more 
help if France continued to fight; and in September, 1940, he handed 
over 50 destroyers. On June 17, 1941, he ordered the German Consuls 
to leave, and on July 6 and 7 ordered the occupation of Iceland. He 
had employed the same practice of instigation against Japan. He 
was only carrying out the intentions of world Jewry to destroy one 
country after the other. 

Hitler also said that all the efforts of Roosevelt to help Britain had 
one final object in view—eventually to take over the British Empire. 
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They had always endeavoured, he went on, to prevent a breach with 
the United States, but now, in loyal fulfilment of their obligations under 
the Tripartite Pact, Germany and Italy were forced to associate 
themselves with Japan’s struggle. An agreement had been made 
between the 3 countries providing: (1) Jointly and with every means at 
their disposal they would proceed with the war forced upon them by 
Britain and the U.S.A. until victory was won. (2) They undertook not 
to conclude an armistice or peace except in complete mutual agreement. 
(3) After victory they would continue in closest co-operation with a 
view to establishing a new and just order along the lines of the Tripar- 
tite Pact of Sept. 27, 1941. (4) The Agreement to come into force with 
| its signature and remain valid as leng as the Pact. The contracting 
parties would enter into consultation in good time before its expiry as 
to the future development of their co-operation. 

He also referred to the home front in the following words: “‘I will 
now assure my enemies that neither force of arms nor time nor any 
internal: doubts can make us waver in the performance of our duty. 
When we think of the sacrifices of our soldiers, any sacrifice made on 
the home front is completely unimportant.... Just as we were un- 
mercifully hard in our struggle for power we shall be unmercifully hard 
in the struggle to maintain our nation. At a time when thousands of 
our best men are dying nobody must expect to live who tries to depre- 
ciate the sacrifices made at the front. No matter under what camouflage 
he tries to disturb this German front or to undermine the resistance of 
our people, or to weaken the authority of the régime, or to sabotage 
the achievements on the home front he shall die for it.”’ 

Dec. 12.—Goebbels, in Das Reich, said: “‘We have destroyed the 
Bolshevist danger. We have only one cardinal problem—and that is 
to be victorious?” 

Dec. 15.—A meeting in Berlin presided over by Ribbentrop and 
attended by Admiral Raeder, General Keitel, Air Marshal Milch, and 
the Italian and Japanese Ambassadors discussed “the important new 
tasks resulting from the war with the Anglo-Saxon Powers’. A semi- 
official statement said that ‘‘plans for the continuation and extension 
of the common tasks were laid down in detail’, and Ribbentrop 
“underlined the importance of close co-operation between the three 
Powers for attaining a common victory’”’. 3 

Dec. 17.—The Vdlkischer Beobachter, in an article by a military 
expert, said no other nation but the Russian could have stood such 
losses; and “there does not exist a point at which they admit that 
resistance is hopeless. They possess fatalism and a power of resistance 
which constantly enables them to build new lines and new armies. 
New" troops ... arrive at the front daily from Siberia’. 

The writer said that military authorities had at various times 
reiterated that, if there were war with Russia, the struggle would be 
hard and long, and that the world at large would be greatly surprised. 
That the surprise was now widespread was due to two main causes: in 
the war with Finland Russia did not employ her latest weapons 
ecause she did not want the existence of them known, and secondly, 
vecause in that campaign the Russians displayed only weak military 

apacity. But they had profited from the experience of the fighting in 
Poland, France, and elsewhere. 
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Dec. 19.—Goebbels, in Das Reich, said: ‘“We know that we have still 
to face a hard and inexorable fight in which we shall also inevitably 
suffer setbacks. These monsters do not collapse in weeks or months. 
But we know, on the other hand, that this is our great chance. There is 
no doubt that an invasion of Great Britain is difficult. But an invasion 
of the Continent i is still more difficult, and we can say that our position 
is impregnable.” 

The wireless bulletins announced that large sumbers of soldiers 
were returning from Russia “to resume their university and high 
school studies’’. 

The press announced that all travel between Germany and “Ostland” 
(Lithuania, North-East Poland, and White Russia) had been forbidden 
owing to an outbreak of typhus. 

Dec. 20.—Goebbels, in a broadcast, said: ‘“‘On the Eastern Front we 
are up against an enemy far superior in numbers and material, but we 
have been gaining victories unknown to world history.”’ He said he 
was giving a message from Hitler in making this statement, and went 
on to appeal to the public for winter clothes for the troops. Winter had 
set in earlier than usual and was unusually severe. “Those at home 
will not deserve a single peaceful hour’’, he said, “if even one soldier 
is exposed to the rigours of winter without adequate equipment.” 

Dec. 21.—A proclamation was issued stating that when the Fiihrer 
on Feb. 4, 1938, personally assumed the commanding power over the 
whole armed forces, this was done out of concern for the then already 
threatening military struggle for the freedom of the German people 
Reasons of State imperatively demanded that all powers should be 
concentrated in one hand. In addition: ‘‘The realization of an inward 
call and his own will to take upon himself responsibility weighed with 
the statesman Adolf Hitler when he resolved to be his own 
Generalissimo.’”” Recognition of this fact was fully shown when the 
campaign in the East assumed proportions exceeding all past notions 
The vastness of the theatre of war, the close connection of the conduct 
of land operations with the political and economic war aims, and also 
the numerical size of the army compared with the other part of the 
armed forces had induced him to follow his intuitions, and to influence 
in the strongest possible manner the operations and: the equipment 0! 
the Army, and to reserve to himself personally all essential decisions 
in this sphere. 

The Fihrer “therefore resolved, on Dec. 19, while fully recognizing 
the merits of the present supreme commander, General Field- Marshal 
von Bratichitsch, to combine in his own hands the leadership of the 
whole armed forces with the supreme command of the Army’”’. 

Hitler issued an appeal, dated Dec. 19, to the “‘soldiers of the: Army 
and S.S. formations” in which he said the battle to make it impossible 
for them to be threatened every 20 to 25 years with a war under a fresh 
pretext was now approaching its culminating and turning-point. The) 
had had the fortune to find in Japan a new friend and comrade i1 
arms. With the lightning destruction of.the American Pacific Flee! 
and the British Forces at Singapore, with the occupation of numerous 
British and American bases in western Asia by the Japanese, the wa! 
was entering on a new and favourable stage for them. 

The Armies in the East must now, owing to the sudden onset 0! 
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winter, be brought from mobile progress into a stationary front. It 
was their task, until the spring, to hold and defend with fanaticism 
what they had conquered. Apart from this, fresh units would be 
formed and, above all, new and better weapons would be issued, as 
they weredast winter. Preparations for an immediate resumption of 
the offensive in the spring must be taken at once., Other defensive 
war measures were about to be taken. “I know war’’, he said, “from 
the 4 years of mighty conflict in the west from 1914 to 1918. I experi- 
enced personally the horrors of almost all the battles as an ordinary 
soldier. I was wounded twice and was even threatened with blind- 
ness.... Thus nothing that torments you, weighs upon you, and 
oppresses you is unknown to me. I alone, after 4 years of war, never 
for a second doubted the resurrection of my people. With my fanatxal 
will I, a simple German soldier, succeeded after more than 15 years of 
work in uniting once more the whole German nation and in freeing it 
from the death sentence of Versailles.” 

Dec. 22.,—The wireless bulletins stated that during the year 2,140,000 
foreign workers had been given employment in Germany. The News 
Agency announced that Hitler had just taken a personal farewell of 
von Brauchitsch, and that “Berlin authoritative quarters say that the 
farewell took a dignified and solemn form, in keeping with the greatness 
of the moment’’. It said also that “it is recalled that the plans for the 
Polish Campaign in all its stages, the unique boldness of the Norwegian 
enterprise, the campaigns in France and in the Balkans, the occupation 
of Crete, the action in North Africa and, above all, the tremendous 
battles of destruction in the East originated entirely from the spiritual 


initiative and the genius-like strategy of the Fiihrer himself, and that 
thus in practice he has always been leading the German Army’”’. 
The wireless announced the conclusion of a trade agreement with 


Sweden, providing for the same volume of trade in 1942 as in 1941. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Dec. 9.—The Foreign Office, in a statement, described as ‘‘wholly 
untrue” the Japanese allegation that British forces had entered Thai- 
land. Reports had been received that an agreement had been con- 
cluded between Japan and that country allowing the passage of troops. 
The British Government were “‘awaiting further information as to the 
exact circumstances in which agreement was concluded before taking 
a decision a$ to their future attitude towards Thailand”’. 

The Foreign Office announced that messages had been sent to Japan, 
Finland, Hungary, and Rumania informing them that Great Britain 
intended to comply strictly with the terms of the gas protocol of the 
Geneva Convention of June 17, 1925, and*asking for assurances that they 
would also do so. 

[t was understood that the Argentine Government had been asked 
to look after British interests in Japan. 

Dec. 11.—Mr. Churchill’s war review. (See Special Summary.) 

Dec, 12,—The King sent.a message to President Roosevelt express- 
ing Britain’s pride to be fighting as an ally of the United States, and 
determination and confidence that the powers of darkness would be 
overcome and the four freedoms established throughout the world. 
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Offer of assistance to the United States. (See U.S.A.) 

Dec. 13.—Men born between Jan. 1 and June 30, 1923, registered for 
service. 

Dec. 14.—Telegram from Soviet President on the King’s birthday. 
(See U.S.S.R.) 

Dec. 16.—Figures of air raid casualties for November were issued, 
showing 89 killed or missing, and 155 seriously injured. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer asked Parliament for a further 
Vote of Credit of £1,000 million, and stated that they had recently 
been spending at the rate of nearly £83 million a week. The extension 
of the war made it hardly practicable to advise the House how long the 
credit would last. The Budget figure of expenditure (£3,500 million) 
excluded what they might have spent in the United States not covered 
by Lease-Lend arrangements, and the expenditure there must be 
charged to the Vote of Credit and must be estimated at about £300 
million for the whole year. 

The total of war savings was impressive, but a greater effort was 
needed. Total expenditure on the war had reached the colossal figure 
of £8,300 million, and they had a long war before them. 

The Admiralty issued a statement regarding the communiqué of the 
French Admiralty about the sinking of the St. Denis and declaring that 
on the date mentioned no British submarine was either operating in or 
passing through the area reported as the scene of the incident. More- 
over, some 8 weeks ago German U-boats had begun to enter the 
Mediterranean and had frequently been sighted in the Straits of 
Gibraltar and the western end of the Mediterranean. Their arrival was 
at once followed by violation of Spanish territorial waters and heralded 
the end of all security for French and Spanish seamen. A British anda 
Norwegian vessel were torpedoed inside Spanish waters and 2 British 
were attacked by aircraft as they were leaving Huelva. 

The Germans were attacking all shipping indiscriminately and had 
torpedoed the French tanker Tarn and the Spanish ships Castllo Oropesa 
and Badalona. There could be no doubt that the Germans were seeking 
deliberately to create trouble between the British and French Navies 
and between Britain and Spain. 

Mr. Amery, speaking in London, emphasized that India, for the first 
time in history, was directly menaced from every quarter, and from 
every element, land, sea, and air, and then reminded her that freedom 
resulted from moral unity and the power to defend it. 

Dec. 17.—A second Admiralty statement amplified the account of the 
sinkingof the Spanish steamer Badalona. The U-boat commander refused 
to accept the steamer captain’s assurance that the vessel was Spanish, 
and sank her with the loss of some of the crew. The U-boat’s methods 
were very similar to those of the one which sank the St. Denis No 
British submarine was either operating in or passing through the area 
of either incident at the time. 

Dec. 18.—The National Service Act was read a third time, given the 
Royal assent, and became law. 

Dec. 19.—The King signed a Proclamation making women from 
20 to 30 liable to be called up under the National Service Act. The 
Lord Privy Seal announced in Parliament that Mr. Duff Cooper had 
been appointed resident Minister of Cabinet rank at Singapore fo! 
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far Eastern affairs. He would preside over the War Council there and 
serve under and report directly to the War Cabinet. 

Dec. 21.—A Foreign Office statement gave “‘the Government and 
people of Portugal an explanation of the circumstances which led”’ to 
the occupation of Timor. Exchanges of views had been proceeding 
with Lisbon for some time, and it was hoped that there would be time 
for plans to be worked out for giving assistance in case of Japanese 
attack. Before they could be completed came the treachery of Dec. 7. 
On Dec. 11 immediate help was offered by the British Government if 
there should be a Japanese attack. The Portuguese Government 
accepted this. On Dec. 15 Japanese submarines were identified very 
near Timor, and the Allied commanders on the spot judged it essential 
to act, as it was to be feared that an attack might be made at any 
moment. The Government regretted that strategical exigency should 
have necessitated action which had occasioned a protest, but “if 
defensive action is delayed until an attack has actually developed it is 
likely to be too late. The Allied forces came not as enemies but as 
friends’’. The Government gladly noted that Portuguese reinforcements 
were being prepared; the undertaking had already been given that the 
troops would be withdrawn as soon as the emergency was past. 


GREECE 

Dec. 9.—The Government instructed the Minister in Tokyo to 
lemand his passports. The Prime Minister sent messages to Mr. Eden 
and President Roosevelt saying that Greece owed it to herself to be on 
the side of the Powers fighting for justice and liberty, and must declare 


her solidarity with them. 

Dec. 20.—Turkish reports stated that the number of deaths from 
starvation in Athens and the Piraeus was 2,000 a day and that the 
last 2 shiploads of wheat sent to Greece by the Italians had been 
seized by the Germans. 

German troops were reported to be concentrating in the Peloponnese. 

Dec. 21.—The Crown Prince Paul stated at Cardiff that Free Greece 
still had at her disposal a million tons of shipping. 


GUATEMALA 
Dec. 9.—It was announced that the Government had declared war 
on Japan. 


HONG-KONG 
Dec. 9.—Fifty Japanese residents were arrested. 
Dec. 13.—The Governor rejected a Japanese ultimatum for surrender. 
Dec. 17.—The Governor rejected a second Japanese demand for 
surrender. 


HUNGARY 

Dec. 13.—The Government declared war on the United States. 
Reports reached Budapest that 20,000 soldiers were missing on the 
Russian front, and that the Hungarian contingents had been pushed 
into forward areas and had received terrible punishment. 

> 
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INDIA 

Dec. 9.—Pandit Jawarhalal Nehru told the press at Lucknow that 
in spite of Britain’s denial of freedom to India the progressive forces 
would align themselves with Russia, China, America, and Britain, and 
expressed sympathy and goodwill for this grouping. He considered 
that national isolation was dead, because the future world was hardly 
likely to consist of a large number of separate national entities. He 
visualized India’s independence within the framework of the larger 
world freedom. If India’s freedom was guaranteed he thought co- 
operation would be possible. Such a guarantee would constitute a 
major international event, changing the whole character of the world. 

Dec. 11.—An official announcement stated that Sarat Chandra Bose 
(brother of Subhas Chandra Bose, who had recently escaped from the 
country to go to Berlin) had been arrested owing to his contacts with 
the Japanese. 

Dec. 15.—The Viceroy, addressing the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce, said they stood at a crucial moment in the history of 
mankind, and India was no longer a spectator of the tremendous events 
which were taking place. “Let us, in such circumstances, forget our 
domestic differences,” he said, “and work together as a whole for that 
common object, the attainment of which is vitally necessary for India 
and so anxiously desired by all of her people.”’ 

Though his appeal of Aug. 8, 1940 had not had the response he hoped 
for, he would repeat that the guarantees, undertakings, and pledges 
of the British Government, as explained in his statements regarding the 
future constitutional development of India, were as valid to-day as 
when first spoken. He hoped they might yet see in power in the 
Provinces which were still without Ministries governments set on 
winning the war and ready to use the immense power and opportunities 
at their disposal. That Federation should not have been realized by 
the time war broke out had always been a profound grief to him; had it 
been brought into being before the war began many problems which 
confronted them now would have been solved. 

Dec. 20.—The Viceroy signed an ordinance to “‘make provision for 
the maintenance of certain essential services’, since “‘an emergency has 
arisen’’. It forbade those doing essential defence work to leave areas in 
which they were working. 

Trading with Thailand was prohibited, the country being listed as 
enemy territory. 

Dec. 21.—Mobilization was begun of A.R.P. forces throughout the 
areas considered vulnerable, on a basis of whole-time paid work for 


many of those engaged. 


IRAN 
Dec. 5.—The’ Government received from the British and Soviet 
Governments the draft of the treaty proposed to be concluded between 


them. 

Dec. 14.—The Prime Minister informed Parliament of the conditions 
proposed in the treaty and of the reasons why it should be accepted. 
Britain and Russia had undertaken to respect the complete independ- 
ence of their territory and to grant all assistance necessary if another 
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country tried to make difficulties, also to safeguard the interests of 
[ran at the conclusion of peace. The Allies were prepared themselves 
to undertake the defence of Iran’s frontiers, and would purchase 
surplus Iranian war material for this purpose. Britain had also under- 
taken to facilitate the supply of foodstuffs, some of which had already 
arrived. 

After a debate the Government obtained a vote of confidence by 
77 votes to 2. 

Dec. 17.—General Sikorski arrived in Teheran. General Wheeler, the 
U.S. technical expert, arrived to confer with British and Russian 
military authorities on plans worked out in India and Baghdad for 
sending help from America. 


ITALY 

Dec. 10.—Ciano received Darlan at Turin. Reports were current that 
Vichy had given Italy the use of Bizerta; also that, some weeks earlier, 
Italy had informed Vichy that Italian troops might withdraw into 
Tunisia, where they would expect the fullest measure of help. 

Dec. 11.—Ciano handed the U.S. Ambassador a declaration of war 
against the United States. Mussolini, announcing this to a crowd in 
Rome, said: “The Powers of the Steel Pact to-day take their stand with 
heroic Japan against the United States. The Tripartite Pact now 
becomes a military alliance which rallies round its banner 250 million 
men who are resolved to win. Neither the Axis nor Japan wanted an 
extension of the conflict. One man only, an authentic and’ democratic 
despot, through a series of infinite provocations, deceiving with supreme 
fraud the very population of his own country, has desired the war and 
has prepared for it day by day with diabolical tenacity.” 

After saying it was a privilege to fight alongside the Japanese, he 
declared the Tripartite Pact was a sure guarantee of victory, and to- 
morrow it would be the instrument and organizer of a just peace. 
He ended with the words: ‘“We shall win.”’ 

Dec. 14.—Rome wireless reported the sentencing to death at Trieste 
of 9 Yugoslavs for conspiring against the State and attempting to 
assassinate Mussolini in 1938. Terms of imprisonment up to 30 years 
were given to 51 others. 

Dec. 15.—Five executions were carried out, the sentences on the 
other 4 being commuted to life imprisonment. 

Dec. 17.—Large numbers of German aircraft were reported to be 
arriving at aerodromes south of Rome and in Sardinia, Sicily, and 
Crete. 

Dec. 19.—Statement by Yugoslav Premier about the Trieste trials. 
(See Yugoslavia.) 

Dec. 21.—A state of emergency was proclaimed in Naples, Cosenza, 
Catanzaro, and Reggio. The Rome wireless stated that everyone knew 
the gravity of the struggle being carried on in Libya. 


JAPAN 

Dec. 10.—The Domei Agency quoted its diplomatic correspondent 
as saying that: “Japan is watching to see if the Soviet adheres strictly 
to the Neutrality Pact concluded on April 13. It is not impossible that» 
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Britain and the United States will ask the Soviet for military bases in 
the Far East.”’ 

Dec. 11.—The Foreign Minister, referring to the German and Italian 
declarations of war, said: “This, together with the marvellous achieve- 
ments attained by the Imperial armed forces, is unfolding a bright 
future before the Japanese Empire, which is resolutely proceeding with 
the new order of the world.”” Japan was marching towards the con- 
struction of an equitable new order, as well as a moral world, in close 
co-operation with her allies. 

The Board of Information stated that reports had been received that 
“an agreement of views concerning the conclusion of an offensive and 
defensive alliance was reached with the Thai Prime Minister in Bangkok 
at 11 this morning”’. 

The Domei Agency reported that the Thai Government had pro- 
claimed a state of war as from the previous evening. 

Dec. 13.—The Prime Minister, speaking in Tokyo, said the nation 
must be prepared for a long-term war and ready to undergo every kind 
of necessary hardship, adding: ‘“‘Do not be intoxicated by initial vic- 
tories.’’ He also said: “It is impossible to do without taking strict 
measures against radical elements who work against our national 
policy, and who try by speeches and the spreading of rumours to 
disrupt the morale of the nation.”’ 

Dec. 17.—The Prime Minister told the Diet that “in less than 10 days 
the majority of the American Fleet has been destroyed, and the major 
part of the British Far Eastern Fleet has been put out of existence’’. 


MALAYA . ; 

Dec. 11.—Some 130 officers and ?,200 ratings saved from the two 
battleships landed at Singapore. 

Dec. 13.—Six hundred European women and children were evacuated 
from Penang to Singapore. 

Dec. 16.—The Governor of the Straits Settlements stated that the 
surprise attack and the use of Thai territory by the Japanese had made 
things very difficult for them, and “‘they have not gone as we hoped. 
But that is nothing new in the history of the British Empire’. Their 
single duty was to follow the example of the people of Britain when 
they found themselves alone to face Germany 18 months previously. 

Dec. 19.—Mr. Duff Cooper, broadcasting in Singapore, said, ‘‘the 
news is grave to-night . . . it has been necessary to evacuate the majority 
of. the civilian population of Penang, and it has suffered very cruelly 
from the bombing attacks of the enemy and from low-flying aeroplanes 
which have mercilessly machine-gunned the civilian population... . 
Now the time has come... when we are called on to fight for the iand 
in which we are living. We must not grumble. For the past 2 years we 
have experienced all the blessings of peace. .. .”’ 

After paying a tribute to the gallantry of the Indian troops and the 
gratitude of the whole Empire to them, he praised China’s magnificent 
example of standing up to the Japanese, and went on: “‘Let us admit 
frankly that, so far, the Japanese have been extremely successful. 
The explanation is not far to seek. It is easy to win a temporary victory 
if you are prepared to commit a crime.”’ The word “honour”’ had been 
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crossed out of the Japanese vocabulary. Happily honest men were 
more numerous than criminals, and civilized nations stronger than 
their opponents. 

Dec. 22.—The C.-in-C., Far East, speaking in Singapore, said the 
authorities responsible for war supplies accurately assessed the needs 
of the various fronts, and supplies which might have come to Malaya 
went to Russia and Libya, where they were largely responsible for the 
successes obtained. They had lost a large part of Northern Malaya, but 
for the time only. He pointed out that the United States was co- 
operating in Malaya and in China; China was playing a most important 
role in attacking on the mainland near Hong-kong. 


MEXICO 


Dec. 9.—Relations with Japan were suspended, but the Minister 
remained in Mexico City, as there were no facilities for his return home. 
Japanese funds were frozen. 

Sea and land forces were moved to the Pacific coast, and guards 
were placed over mines and oilfields. 

Dec. 12.—The Government broke off diplomatic relations with 
Germany and Italy. General Cardenas, the former President, was 
appointed C.-in-C. of the Forces on the Pacific coast. 

Dec. 15.—Demonstrations against the Axis Powers took place in 
Mexico City, very large crowds taking part. 


THE NETHERLANDS 

Dec. 13,—The Queen sent a message to President Roosevelt express- 
ing her gratification at the fact that the Dutch forces would now fight 
as comrades in arms with those of America and in the same good cause, 
and received a reply of thanks and confidence in victory. 

Mussert announced at Utrecht that Holland had been officially 
admitted to the German new order as a gift from Hitler (whom Mussert 
had just seen) on the 10th birthday of the party. Seyss-Inquart stated 
that all other political parties in Holland would be dissolved. 

Dec. 22.—_The Government informed the Italian Government that 
the Kingdom of the Netherlands was at war with Italy as from Dec. 11. 


NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 

Dec. 11.—It was announced that mobilization had been completed. 
and that air and naval forces had arrived at Singapore. The mining 
of appropriate seaways had been carried out. 

Dec, 22.—The C.-in-C. broadcast from Batavia an exhortation to the 
Army to defend the East Indies, with the motto “to die standing 
rather than live on our knees’. He concluded by saying: “Determined 
to remain free, we shall remain free. We shall triumph. . . . Long live 
the Queen!”’ 


NEW CALEDONIA 
Dec. 8.—The Government (Free French) interned 1,100 Japaness 
and sequestrated Japanese funds. 
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NEW ZEALAND 

Dec. 9.—The existence of a state of war with Japan was declared, to 
operate as from 11 a.m. on Dec. 8. The Government were advised that 
Nauru and Ocean Islands had been bombed again for the second day 
running. 

Dec. 11.—The Prime Minister issued a statement pointing out that 
New Zealand had widespread responsibilities in the Pacific. Garrisons 
had been increased, and preparations made for eventualities. The Air 
Force was fully mobilized and the Navy was taking all possible 
measures. Territorials and the National Reserve had been called up, 
and duties had been assigned to the Home Guard. He foreshadowed 
drastic reductions in train services and the use of petrol, and said 
civilian life must go on a war footing. 

Dec. 13.—Petrol restrictions were announced; none would be 
available for pleasure and all motor deliveries and passenger services 
were to be much reduced. 


NORWAY 

Dec. 13.—The Germans and some of the quisling leaders were 
reported to have taken possession of the personal property of the King. 
The Department of Justice was reported to have sent a confidential 
letter to local officers calling for a survey of Jews and their estates in 
each district. 

Most of the fishing fleet was stated to be laid up owing to shortage of 
lubricating oil. A fodder shortage was also believed to threaten 
animal breeders with ruin. 

Dec. 15.—Large numbers of arrests were reported at Trondheim, 
after a fire which destroyed most of the warehouses there in which food 
for the German forces in North Norway was stored. 

Dec. 20.—The quisling authorities announced that from Jan. 1 all 
chairmen of local councils (687 in number) must belong to the Nazi 
Party. 


PANAMA 


Dec. 9.—The Government declared war on Japan. 
Dec. 10.—War was also declared on Germany and Italy. 


PARAGUAY 
Dec. 8.—The Government declared their solidarity with the United 
States. 


PERU 

Dec. 12.—The Japanese Consul at Lima issued a warning to the 
Japanese in the country “to make themselves small” and avoid all 
discussions and quarrels. (The large Japanese colony was organized 
with labour unions—it had a large share in the small retail trade—and 
had its own courts and police.) 

All Japanese assets were frozen; and the Government declared that 
they would safeguard American principles and maintain solidarity 
with the United States. 
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PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

Dec. 11.—Col. Knox arrived in Honolulu. 

Dec. 18.—President Quezon broadcast an appeal for an all-out 
effort against the Japanese, especially by the people behind the lines, 
ind gave a warning against rumours spread by fifth columnists. “We 
are resisting effectively on all fronts and the situation is under control’, 
he said. “Filipinos and Americans are fighting together with signal 
valour under the command of General Macarthur.” 

The Philippine Army was incorporated into the U.S. Army of the 
Kar Eastern Command. 


POLAND 

Dec. 12.—The Cabinet, in London, unanimously passed a resolution 

) declare war on Japan and the President signed a decree to that 
effect. It also decided to approach the U.S. Government to arrange 
for the conscription of all Polish nationals in the United States for the 
Polish forces. 

Dec. 18.—It was learnt that in the conversations between General 
Sikorski and M. Stalin it had been arranged that hundreds of thousands 
of civilian Poles now in different parts of Russia should be concentrated 
in one area in the south, where they would be under the care of official 
Polish delegates. 

Dec. 19.—Warsaw, Cracow, Lodz, and other large towns were 
reported to be crowded with German sick and wounded, all flats, 
empty shops, and garages having been requisitioned by the Germans. 
\t Warsaw the death rate among them was stated to be very high, 
many of the men of the Spanish Blue Division having been sent there. 

Many cases of death sentences on Poles, including women, were 
reported in the local press, for alleged actions “harmful to the State’, 
some of them committed as long ago as September, 1939. 

The press also confirmed reports of an outbreak of typhus in some 
north-east areas of Poland incorporated into “Ostland”. Travelling 
between there and Germany was forbidden except under quarantine 

ontrol. A Cracow paper reported that all schools in the Volhynia and 
Podolia areas had been closed. 


PORTUGAL 

Dec. 17.—The Cabinet met to discuss “grave events which have 
taken place in the colony of Timor’’, according to a message reaching 
the Vichy News Agency. 

The Minister for the Colonies left for Portuguese Guinea by air, and 
was expected to go on to the Cape Verde Islands “‘to study the best 
means of solving the grave crisis of affairs in that archipelago’. 

Dec. 18.—Oeccupation of Portuguese Timor. (See Military Opera- 
tions.) 

Dec. 19.—The Prime Minister told the National Assembly that the 
occupation of Timor followed the rejection by Portugal of a British and 
Dutch offer to protect it from the Japanese threat. The Government 
were now waiting for the reply to their demand for the withdrawal of 
the Australian and Dutch troops. Meanwhile, they were studying the 
possibilities of reinforcing the garrison there in order to establish peace 
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in that area. ‘‘What we—a small and weak country—are not allowed 
to do’, he said, “‘is equally not permitted to the Governments of great 
empires.’’ Precipitation had led these Governments to invade the 
territory of a neutral, a friend, and an ally. 

Dec. 21.—British statement regarding Timor. (See Great Britain.) 


RUMANIA 

Dec. 20.—It was learnt that workers were being forced to go to 
Germany, and an official statement said ‘‘facilities for technical train- 
ing in German concerns will be made available for 100,000 young 


Rumanians’’. 


SALVADOR 
Dec. 10.—The Government declared war on Germany and Italy. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Dec. 9.—The Government declared war on Japan, Finland, Hungary, 
and Rumania. 

Dec. 10.—General Smuts, speaking in Cape Town, said the greatest 
disaster which could overcome South Africa would be an attempt by 
one section of the community to bring about a constitutional change 
along racial lines, declaring: ‘‘We shall never allow one racial group, be 
it English or Afrikaans, to be top dog in this country. .. . We threaten 
nobody, but we give notice of our intention in ample and solemn 


Dec. 13.—General Smuts, broadcasting from Johannesburg, said 
Germany had allotted to Japan the task of seizing Madagascar to be 
used as a jumping-off ground against South Africa. He appealed for a 
great increase of recruiting, saying that the Union’s military obligations 
in North Africa and the Middle East had been greatly increased as a 
result of the Pacific war. 

Dec. 14.—Two men were killed by the premature explosion of a 
bomb with which they intended to wreck the railway from Johannes- 
burg to Lourengo Marques. 

Dec. 15.—The Minister of the Interior, speaking in Cape Town, urged 
the need for preparing against the danger of Japanese raiders breaking 
into the Indian Ocean, and also against a stab in the back at home. 
There had been a series of bomb outrages on the Rand recently, 
fortunately mostly ineffective attempts by amateurs, but they showed 
the need for a Home Guard to assist the police. 


SPAIN 

Dec. 15.—It was announced that all sailings of mail steamers and 
merchantmen for the Americas had been postponed. 

Dec. 17.—Seizure of liner Isla de Tenerife in New York. (See U.S.A.) 
The Foreign Minister received Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Reports were current, from the French frontier, that the Government 
had refused to allow German troops to pass through the country into 


Morocco. 
Dec. 19.—General Franco signed a decree declaring that “Spain 
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maintains, as in the anterior phase of the conflict, her position of non- 
belligerency.” 


SWEDEN 

Dec. 18.—The Swedish volunteers who had been fighting in Finland 
left there for home,.their part in the war being finished. 

Dec, 22.—Conclusion of trade agreement with Germany. (See 
Germany.) 


THAILAND 

Dec. 9.—The Bangkok wireless announced that invasion by the 
Japanese was made by land and sea at 6 points—Singora, Patani, 
Prachaub, Nakorn, Srithamaraj, and Banghoo. 

The Japanese Embassy issued a statement declaring that British 
troops crossed the Thai frontier on Dec. 8 from Burma, and that 
Japanese troops were meeting the attack ‘‘to ensure the independence 
of Thailand”. Also, to safeguard peace in the Southern Pacific and the 
independence of Thailand, Japan had entered into negotiations with 
the Thai Government. 

Two contingents of Japanese troops arrived in Bangkok, according 
to a Japanese broadcast. 

Dec. 11.—Announcement of conclusion of alliance with Japan, and 
of declaration of state of war throughout Thai territory. (See Japan.) 

Japanese reports stated that the Bangkok branches of British banks 
had been taken over by the Japanese. 

Dec. 12.—The Prime Minister confirmed the report of a military 
agreement with Japan, and said they would co-operate with her in a 
military sense. 

Dec. 21.—A 10-year treaty of alliance with Japan was signed in 
Bangkok, “‘based on mutual respect for the independence and sove- 
reignty of the two countries’, and providing mutual aid for all with 
political, economic, and military means in the event of either being 
engaged in war. 

It was learnt that the Foreign and Finance Ministers had been 
dismissed. 


URUGUAY 
Dec. 9.—The Government announced that the United States -would 
not be treated as a belligerent. 


U.S.A. 

Dec. 8.—The White House announced that the flow of supplies 
under the Lease-Lend Act would “continue in full operation” in spite 
of the war in the Pacific. It also issued a statement accusing Germany 
of having done all in her power to push Japan into war. 

Dec. 9.—It was officially announced that the defence programme 
was to be rapidly converted into a “‘victory’’ programme, with an 
added expenditure of $40,000 million. 

The President issued a Proclamation placing Japanese, Germans, 
ind Italians in the category of enemy aliens. 

M. Litvinov presented his credentials to the President and, after 
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thanking the American people for their help, said that as regards the 
Japanese attack he must limit himself for the moment to an assurance 
of best wishes and warm sympathy. The President, in reply, assured 
the Ambassador that it was ‘‘the firm intention of the United States to 
continue to carry out the present programme of aid to the Soviet 
Union”. 

The C.I.O. and the Federation of Labour Unions called off all 
strikes, actual or impending. Measures were taken against Japanese 
nationals throughout the country. Several hundred were detained, and 
none were allowed to leave the country. AH trade and contact with 
Japan was shut off by the Treasury. Several German press corre- 
spondents were detained. 

An elaborate emergency programme was put into operation along 
the whole coast from Alaska to Panama. 

President Roosevelt’s fireside talk to the American people. (See 
Special Summary.) 

Dec. 10.—The President ordered the freezing of all Thailand’s funds 
in the country. 

The Military Affairs Committees of both the Senate and the House of 
Representatives approved legislation to remove the restriction on the 
service of selected men outside the Western Hemisphere. 

Mr. Hull made a proposal to the Governing Board of the Pan- 
American Union that the Foreign Ministers of all the American 
Republics should meet in Rio at the beginning of January. 

Dec. 11.—Congress met in joint session and heard a message from 
President Roosevelt announcing that “Germany, pursuing its course 
of world conquest, declared war against the United States’’ that 
morning. The long known and long expected had thus taken place, 
and ‘‘the forces endeavouring to enslave the entire world now are 
moving towards this hemisphere. Never before has there been a greater 
challenge to life, liberty, and civilization. Delay invites great danger. 
Rapid and united effort by all peoples of the world who are determined 
to remain free will insure world victory for the forces of justice and 
righteousness over the forces of savagery and barbarism’. 

Italy had also declared war, and he asked Congress to recognize a 
state of war between the United States and the Axis countries. 

A resolution was passed in the Senate to that effect without dis- 
sentient and in the House with one (the Pacifist woman member) 
signifying “‘present”’ only. 

The German Chargé d’Affaires presented the declaration of war to a 
State Dept. official, Mr. Hull having refused to see him. 

The President received the Soviet Ambassador, with Mr. Harry 
Hopkins present. M. Litvinov then saw Mr. Hull, after which a state- 
ment was issued citing the President’s recent assurance of continuing 
aid to Russia and declaring that the events of the past few days had 
reinforced this determination, and the Government, for their part, had 
no doubt that the Government and people of the Soviet Union would 
do their full part in standing side by side with all liberty-loving people 
against the common menace. 

M. Litvinov was non-committal to the press, only saying: “ Naturally 
= have a common cause, and we are fighting Hitler more than anybody 
else.”’ 
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The Democratic and Republican Parties notified the President of 
their intention to “adjourn politics’’ for the duration of the war and to 
turn the activities of their organizations towards defence. 

The House of Representatives passed legislation removing the 
limitation of the service of selected men to the Western Hemisphere 
without a record vote. 

Official estimates of the German losses in Russia were 1,380,000 dead 
ind 2,820,000 wounded or missing. 

Dec. 12.—President Roosevelt in a reply to a message from King 
George VI said: “Our two nations are now full comrades in arms. The 
courage which your people have shown . . . inspires us as we join the 
struggle. The forces which have plunged the world in war . . . cannot 
prevail against the indomitable strength of free peoples fighting in a 
just cause....” 

The President told the press that he had received from Mr. Churchill 
and Lord Beaverbrook offers of help in overcoming urgent shortages 
of war material, and described them as an example of the “very fine 
spirit’’ existing between the two nations. 

The Secretary for War submitted a Bill to Congress providing for the 
drafting of all men between 18 and 64 into selective service. The 
Speaker of the House of Representatives stated that only men between 
18 and 45 would be liable to military or naval service. The total 
number involved was 40 million, of whom 10 million were estimated to 
fall within the fighting category. 

The Coastguard seized the French liner Normandie. All French crews 
on French vessels in U.S. ports were removed, as a measure of protec- 
tion for the crews and vessels. (There were 12 vessels in the ports.) 

Dec. 13.—The State Dept. announced that the Swedish linef Kungs- 
holm had been taken over. She belonged to a friendly Power, but her 
further use for pleasure cruises out of New York was impracticable. 
Just compensation would be paid. 

Mr. Green, President of the Federation of Labour, Mr. Murray, 
President of the C.1.0., and Mr. Lewis pledged wholehearted support for 
the war effort. 

M. Litvinév told the press that ‘complete understanding exists or 
will be arrived at’’ between the Powers opposing Axis aggression, and 
“we are all in the same boat and will perish together or triumph 
together over the greatest evil of our time. Triumph we will’. Russia 
did not intend to let Hitler hibernate this winter, but to hit back and 
break up his monstrous war machine. The battlefield covered the whole 
world, and the question as to which of the Allies concentrated its 
greatest effort on which sector would be ruled solely by the interests of 
the common cause. 

Russia had never demanded that Britain should launch a land 
offensive, because the dangers of any premature invasion attempt had 
been taken into consideration. In reply to a question about a Russian 
spring offensive he said ‘we've begun that now’’. He also said he was 
convinced Hitler could not move away troops from Russia for service 
in Spain or elsewhere. 

Answering questions about Japan he said she had been massing 
troops along the border of Manchukuo for months, but added: “I do 
not think that it would be in the interest of Japan to provoke us at the 
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moment.” He intimated that Russia had no present intention of 
opening a Far Eastern front. She had never counted on Vladivostock 
as a port of entry for U.S. supplies and had “written it off”’. 

The President signed the Bills removing the ban on military and 
naval service outside the Western Hemisphere. 

Dec. 15.—The President sent a Message to Congress reviewing 
relations with Japan, and another reporting on Lease-Lend activities 
up to Nov. 30. Several formulas had been offered to the Japanese and 
discussed, but the Japanese Government had continued its course of 
war. An hour after the attack the Japanese Ambassador handed Mr. 
Hull the reply to the U.S. Note which had aroused the Secretary of 
State’s indignant disgust and also made an oral statement which said 
that the letter to the Emperor had been received with “‘gratefulness 
and appreciation” by his Majesty, who trusted that the President was 
fully aware of the fact that his (the Emperor’s) cherished desire had 
been for the establishment of peace in the Pacific and consequently in 
the world. Japan’s real reply, however, was made by her war lords, 
and evidently formulated many days before it took the form of an 
attack. 

After describing how the three Powers had carefully timed the 
various steps in their aggression and referring to the outrages by the 
Japanese against Americans in China, he said he was convinced that, as 
the forces of the three countries increasingly combined their efforts, 
they would ultimately attack the United States and the Western 
Hemisphere if successful elsewhere. He related how, during the 
negotiations with Japan, his Government had advocated certain basic 
principles which should govern international relations, but it became 
clear as each proposal was explored that Japan did not intend to modify 
her greedy designs. After the infiltration into Indo-China Tokyo 
suggested that the responsible heads of the Japanese and U.S. Govern- 
ments should meet personally to discuss the means of adjusting their 
relations. Mr. Roosevelt said he would have been happy to travel 
thousands of miles to meet the Japanese Premier for that purpose, ‘‘but 
felt it desirable before so doing to obtain some assurance that there 
could be some agreement on basic principles’. 

On Oct. 20th the Japanese presented a new proposal asking the 
United States to supply them with as much oil as they might need, to 
suspend the freezing measures, and to cease aid to China; it contained, 
however, no provision for the abandonment of war-like operations or 
aims. Six days later the United States presented an alternative plan 
for a broad settlement. The first part outlined a mutual declaration 
of policy containing affirmations that the policies of the two countries 
were directed towards peace in the Pacific, and had no territorial 
designs or aggressive aims in that area, and that they would give active 
support to certain fundamental principles of peace on which their 
relations with each other and all other nations would be based. The 
general principle of equality of commercial opportunity was also laid 
down. The second section proposed steps to be taken by the two 
Governments. These envisaged a situation in which there would be 
no Japanese or other foreign armed forces in French Indo-China or in 
China. 

Mutual commitments were suggested along the following lines: To 
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endeavour to conclude a multilateral non-aggression pact among the 
Governments principally concerned in the Pacific area. To endeavour 
to conclude among the principally interested Governments an agree- 
ment to respect the territorial integrity of Indo-China and not seek or 
accept preferential economic treatment therein. 

Other commitments would be: Not to support any Government in 
China other than the National Government of the Republic of China 
with its capital temporarily at Chungking, to relinquish extra terri- 
torial and related rights in China, and to endeavour to obtain the agree- 
iment of other Governments now possessing such rights to give them up. 

Commitments further provided for: Negotiation of a trade agree- 
ment based on reciprocal most-favoured-nation treatment; to remove 
the freezing restrictions imposed by each country; to agree on a plan 
for stabilization of the dollar-yen rate; and to agree that no agreement 
either country had concluded with any other Power should be inter- 
preted by it in a way to conflict with the fundamental purpose of the 
agreement now proposed. 

When, he went on, he learned, in the midst of the negotiations, that 
Japanese attacks on unspecified objectives were being prepared he 
promptly asked the Japanese Government for a frank statement of the 
reasons for increasing the forces in Indo-China. He met with an evasive 
and specious reply. The Japanese had already ordered, and were even 
then carrying out, their plan for a treacherous attack. 

The report on Lease-Lend aid showed that help made available to 
33 countries was valued at £300,500,000. Of this, £180 million covered 
articles transferred, some of which had not yet been exported or were 
to be used in the United States. Other items were the repair of warships 
and ship rentals. 

The original £1,750 million was all allocated by Nov. 13, and over 
£500 million of the second appropriation of £1,500 million had been 
earmarked. Not all the 33 eligible countries had yet received help. 
Shipping services were being strained to the utmost, and the effect of 
the programme might well depend on the ‘‘ability of American ship- 
builders to expedite and expand their construction”. Two ships a 
week were being launched, and by the middle of 1942 the figure would 
be 2 a day. 

The defence of the British Isles and the effectiveness of Britain’s 
Libyan forces had been strengthened by material of all kinds, and 
particulars were given of the wide range and variety of weapons, 
equipment, etc., sent to Britain. Farm produce totalling 2,796 milion 
lbs. and valued at £73 million was also sent there, and Britain was now 
better off than a year ago in respect of food. 

Col. Knox’s statement regarding the attack on Pearl Habour. 
(See Military Operations.) 

Dec. 17.-Federal agents seized the Spanish liner /sla de Tenerife in 
New York after the discovery of undeclared cargo (including tin) the 
possession of which violated the Trading with the Enemy Act. 

The President received the Australian Minister, who gave him a 
“quick summary of the position on the other side of the Pacific, 
as we believe it to be’, in his words to the press later. 

The first meeting was held (at the White House) of the representatives 
of Labour, management, and the public, to seek agreement for the 
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prevention of stoppages of work in industry concerned with the war 
effort. The President told them that it was now being realized through- 
out the country that there was a ‘‘very real danger to the whole world’’ 
—a new philosophy which would end for all time private industry and 
trade unionism equally. The war was going to last a long time, and he 
expected labour and management to help as much as if they were in 
uniform. Speed and greatly increased production were essential, and 
they would have to do ‘‘unheard-of things’’. 

It was announced that a great U.S. base for the Near East was being 
established in Eritrea, Egypt, and Palestine, the chief depot being in 
Eritrea. Many technical experts, as well as soldiers and airmen, were 
going to Asmara and Massawa and to Egypt and Palestine. More or 
less self-contained communities were to be set up, fully supplied from 
the United States. 

It was also announced that Admiral Kimmel, Commander of the 
Pacific Fleet, had been replaced by Admiral Chester Nimitz, General 
Short, in command of the Hawaiian Dept., replaced by General 
Emmons, of the Air Combat Corps, and General Martin, Commander 
of the Hawaii Air Force, by General Tinker, of the Air Corps. 

Dec. 18.—The President signed two Bills, together authorizing an 
increase of $17,000 million in the expenditure on war production and 
the expansion of the Services. 

Dec. 19.—Col. Knox told the Annapolis Naval Academy that 30 
minutes’ warning of the attack on Pearl Harbour would have made 
“all the difference in the world’’. The third and final wave of bombers, 
coming 2 hours after the first attack, ““encountered such a barrage from 
every gun and every ship that the enemy aeroplanes had to sheer off, 
and not a single torpedo found its mark or did the slightest damage to 
our ships or our equipment ashore’’. 

The attack was infamous treachery such as was never recorded 
before in the history of the world, but “this country should have been 
on guard against it’. The attack had driven home to their military 
leaders with frightful force the importance of guarding against surprise, 
and to the civilian population, with a sense of horror, the treachery of 
the foe they had to defeat. 

He also said the Axis had “‘a very substantial Fleet—at present by 
far the largest naval force in the Western Pacific, where most of the 
sea fighting will be done’. But victory would come “eventually and 
inevitably’’ because they and their allies were the stronger, and could 
out produce the Axis in all war materials. 

Mr. Stimson announced that the War Dept. was planning to ex- 
pand the Army in a “general and indeterminate’ increase to the total 
needed, and advocated the age limit of 19, instead of 21, for selected 
men. 

The joint conference committee of both Houses agreed on a com- 
promise on the Conscription Bill, providing for compulsory training for 
men from 20 to 44, and for registration for men from 19 to 64. Both 
Houses then passed the Bill without debate. Another Bill was passed 
giving the President war powers similar to those given to President 
Wilson in 1917. 

Dec. 20.—The White House announced that ‘‘joint planning for 
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unity of action” would soon embrace all Governments engaged in the 
ommon cause; steps for this were under way. 

Dec. 21.—Col. Knox announced that Admiral King had been ap- 
pointed to the supreme command of all the naval forces in Atlantic, 
Pacific, and Asiatic waters. : 

Dec. 22.—The President received the Russian and Chinese Ambas- 
sadors and the Dutch Minister. He signed the Bill summoning to 
selective service all males between 18 and 64. 

The Senate passed a Bill increasing the regular personnel of the 
Navy and the Marines to 500,000 and 104,000 respectively. 

Dec. 23.—A Washington announcement early in the morning stated 
that “the British Prime Minister has arrived in the United States to 
discuss with the President all questions relevant to concerted war 
effort’. He was accompanied by Lord Beaverbrook and a technical 


staff. 


U.S.S.R. ; 

Dec. 9.—M. Litvinov presented his credentials to President Roose- 
velt; the latter’s reply. (See U.S.A.) 

Dec. 11.—M. Litvinov’s visits to President Roosevelt and Mr. Hull. 
See U.S.A.) 

Dec. 12.—Pravda declared that Russia would never conclude a 
separate peace with Germany. ‘‘Peace with Germany”’, it said, “will 
be signed mutually by Russia, America, and Britain when Hitler’s gang 
have ceased to exist.” 

Dec. 13.—M. Litvinov’s press conference in Washington. (See U.S.A.) 

Pravda said a storm had broken over the heads of the Germans, 
and was driving them away from Moscow. ‘‘Our efforts are only begin- 
ning. The enemy has been wounded, but he is not yet killed.” Hitler 
was putting out ali sorts of excuses to show that the winter had stopped 
his offensive, but that was rubbish. 

Dec. 14.—M. Kalinin telegraphed to King George on the occasion of 
his birthday to wish him good health and strength and express his 
conviction of full victory. He received a reply of warm thanks and of 
congratulations on the historic and brilliant victories the Soviet forces 
had gained and were still gaining. 

Dec. 15.—The Information Bureau stated that Germany’s total 
casualties were now 6 million. The number of Soviet troops missing 
was not 3,800,000, as Hitler said, but 520,000. 

Dec. 22.—Pravda stated that between Nov. 10 and Dec. 16 the 
Germans lost 2,113 tanks, 1,200 lorries, and 1,796 machine guns. The 
Moscow wireless stated that Hitler had made Brauchitsch a scapegoat. 
He himself decided on the attack on the Soviet Union, against the 
advice of his generals. Thus, by assuming command now, he declared 
quite openly that it was his war, and not a war of the German people. 


VENEZUELA 
Dec. 9—The Government declared that they would fulfil all 
existing obligations under the demands of continental solidarity. 
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YUGOSLAVIA 

Dec. 11.—The German High Command was understood to be offering 
a reward of 200,000 dinars for the apprehension of General Mihajlovich. 

Dec. 13.—The situation in German occupied districts was reported 
to be terrible, Brezice and Ptuj being completely depopulated. From 
the former all the children under 10 had been collected and taken 
away, none of their parents being able to find out where they had gone. 
From Celje district some 7,500 had been deported. 

Dec. 14.—The puppet Croat Government declared war on Great 
Britain and the United States. 

Sentences of death on 9 Yugoslavs at Trieste. (See Italy.) 

Dec. 17.—The King addressed the National Defence Committee in 
London, and said that when once the nation realized that its soul was 
at stake it flung out the rulers who were ready for a shameful transac- 
tion. If the nation had accepted capitulation it would have been forced — 
to fight against Germany’s enemies, even though among them were its 
own friends. Hitler demanded collaboration as well as surrender. 

Dec. 19.—The Prime Minister issued a statement that reprisals 
were continuing against the Slovene population in Italy, and that 5 
of the men sentenced at Trieste had been shot. As an excuse the © 
Fascist Government had advanced alleged proofs that they had taken 
part in terrorist activities in Italy-since 1938, but the truth was that 
the Italians intended to strike a blow at the Slovene minority in Italy, 
thus destroving its national consciousness. This shameful trial showed 
that they were continuing the denationalization of the Slovene popula- 
tion. He protested against this latest barbarous crime against them. 
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